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The Labor Month 
in Review 





EMPLOYMENT ROSE and unemployment declined 
in an expected and seasonal manner in April. The 
quarter-of-a-million drop in unemployment 
brought the total down to 3.5 million, but the 
number out of work 15 weeks or longer showed 
practically no change from March and constituted 
nearly a third of the total, more than double the 
proportion in April 1953. The improvement was 
largely in construction, agriculture, and retail 
trade. Employment in manufacturing industries 
was down by a quarter of a million from March and 
1.3 million under April 1953, mostly in durable 
goods. The factory workweek was 2 hours below 
a year ago, the equivalent of $3.60 at the April 
1954 average hourly rate. 

It was perhaps the negative side of this picture 
plus the persistence of unfavorable conditions in 
particular segments of the economy which prompt- 
ed direct appeals to Government by major labor 
organizations. 

The United Mine Workers of America, on May 
8, called for a program of tax relief, improved un- 
employment compensation, public works, currency 
readjustments, credit expansion, and protection 
from foreign competition. The CIO Textile 
Workers, at its biennial convention a week earlier, 
also called for a program of Government aid to 
relieve depressed conditions in the textile industry. 
The TWUA asked for a statutory 35-hour week 
with 40 hours’ pay, stockpiling of military fabrics, 
reduced raw wool import duties but a 45-percent 
duty on imported fabrics, and special measures to 
retrain displaced textile workers and to locate new 
industrial plants in areas of surplus labor supply. 
In a much publicized luncheon meeting, the presi- 
dents of the independent United Mine Workers, 
the AFL Teamsters, and the CIO Steelworkers 
agreed to jointly seek Government action on var- 
ious forms of economic assistance. There was no 
statement that substantially affirmed or denied the 
speculation over a merger of the steel and coal 


unions. On May 11, the CIO, with an admonition 
“not to be lulled by any slight seasonal improve- 
ment,” held a full employment conference in 
Washington. Congressiynal and administration 
speakers addressed the delegates, who ac opted 
recommendations similar to those iisted above. 


ConTRACT NEGOTIATIONS during April and May 
were obviously affected by the general economic 
uncertainty and by the special problems afflicting 
particular industries. In textiles the situation for 
the unions was one of resistance to wage cuts. A 
number of companies in the woolen and worsted 
industry extended existing agreements for a brief 
period pending settlement of the strike by the 
CIO Textile Workérs Union at the American 
Woolen Co. over a proposed 21%-cent average 
hourly wage cut. The strike began April 26. 
The Botany Mills and the TWUA concluded a new 
2-year agreement which reduced the cost-of-living 
allowance but increased hospital benefits. One 
week after the signing, the company exercised a 
wage reopening clause and asked for a 16%-cent 
wage cut. The issue is expected to go to arbitra- 
tion. 

Local 12 of the CIO Auto Workers and the 
Kaiser-Willys firm in mid-April agreed to convert 
their method of wage payment from piecework to 
a flat hourly rate. The change was at first widely 
termed a wage cut but the union vigorously denied 
this interpretation. All parties agreed that the 
move would make the company more competitive 
with other segments of the industry. 

Negotiations between the Steelworkers and the 
basic steel industry began on May 18 with U. S. 
Steel, with the union committed to seek wage and 
fringe benefit increases of unspecified values and 
a guaranteed annual wage. The contract expires 
at the end of June. 

Although its major contracts do not come up 
for review until next spring, the CIO Auto Workers 
union revealed the “guaranteed employment plan’”’ 
it will then seek. In brief, for any 52-week period 
it would provide each worker who had seniority 
either 40 hours of work per week or pay in lieu of 
work. The employer liability would be reduced 
by the amount of unemployment insurance paid a 
worker, who must register with the State employ- 
ment service for available “suitable” employment 
(to be defined later). The employer’s liability 
and trust fund payments would vary with the 
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kinds of layoffs imposed. Administration would 
be joint, with an impartial umpire. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, tak- 
ing cognizance of the several plans already in or 
intended for negotiation, has suggested that em- 
ployers devote “serious study” to means of stebi- 
lizing worker income and employment and that 
State legislatures examine the need for more ade- 
quate unemployment insurance benefits. The 
Chamber also advocated a closer check on unem- 
ployment insurance eligibility qualifications and 
consideration of several possible plans employers 
could institute for advancing layoff security. 


Two Norra American Aviation locals of the 
auto union, which sustained a long strike last 
fall, are undergoing aggressive organizational 
efforts of interest. The Port Columbus, Ohio, 
local plant has been placed under an administra- 
torship by the international union’s executive 
board to strengthen it against a possible represen- 
tation election for which a petition was filed with 
the National Labor Relations Board during the 
strike. The Los Angeles local is conducting a 
rather unique membership drive and contest. 


The regular $5 initiation fee is waived. The grand 
prize for the member bringing in the most new 
members is a choice between a 1954 automobile or 
an all-expense air tour to Hawaii for 2, with 2 
weeks’ pay, new luggage for 2, and new summer 
clothing for both travelers. 


Boro MAJOR LABOR FEDERATIONS again took up 
the matter of the proposed no-raiding agreement 
in May. Such an agreement is almost axiomati- 
cally a prerequisite to organic unity of the two 
organizations. But a key affiliate of each group 
is dislinclined to sign—the AFL Teamsters and 
the CIO Steelworkers. 

Within the AFL a major jurisdictional dispute— 
between the Teamsters and Railway Clerks over 
railway express employees—underscored the im- 
portance of the AFL Executive Council meeting 
called in Chicago for mid-May. (The agenda 
included consideration of a 1953 convention direc- 
tive to review the Federation’s constitution.) The 
Clerks have asked for a National Mediation Board 


election on a nationwide, winner-take-all basis. 
The Teamsters want the Federation to settle the 
dispute without an election. 


THE AFL AUTO WORKERS UNION was without a 
president following the resignation on May 8 of 
Lester Wushburn over the refusal of the union’s 
executive board to support him in a drive to oust 
racketeering locals and to rid “the union of those 
elements that have brought it disgrace and dis- 
respect.”” Washburn, a member of the original 
executive board of the CIO Auto Workers before 
a factional fight established the AFL rival group 
15 years ago, had expelled 5 New York locals. 
He also had expelled convict John Dioguardi from 
membership. Anthony Doria, secretary-treasurer 
of the union, led the opposition to the expulsions. 

Charles J. MacGowan, 67-year-old president of 
the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Blacksmiths, in a voluntary and peaceful 
shift of leadership, announced his resignation, 
effective July 1. William A. Calvin, assistant to 
MacGowan, succeeds him. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
(CIO) in May began its 40th year, possessor of 
nearly 400,000 members, two banks, housing proj- 
ects, medical centers, and a long record of stable 
employer relations. The National Child Labor 
Committee passed the half-century mark on 
April 21. This organization spearheaded many 
of the early legislative drives to take children of 
school age out of employment and to correct many 
of the almost forgotten abuses attendant to the 
employment of minors. 


FuRTHER DEVELOPMENTS in the _ inter-union 
struggle for control of longshoremen on the New 
York docks waited on results of a new representa- 
tion election ordered by the NLRB for May 26. 
Results of a previous balloting between the AFL 
and independent unions had been invalidated by 
the Board because of threats of violence during 
the voting. Early in April the Supreme Court 
of the United States upheld the constitutionality 
of two major provisions of the Bi-State Water- 
front Commission Compact between New York 
and New Jersey to control racketeering in hiring 
and other aspects of employment on the docks. 
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Strike-Control 
Provisions in 
Union Constitutions’ 





Most international union constitutions contain 
provisions governing the call of strikes by their 
affiliated local unions. These measures are essen- 
tially of two types: (a) those requiring a strike 
vote by local union members before calling a strike; 
and (b) those requiring prior approval of a pro- 
posed local union strike by the national union 
officers. 

A strike-vote requirement is found also in a few 
collective bargaining agreements.' Such agree- 
ment clauses tend to differ from union constitu- 
tion strike-vote provisions by defining more broad- 
ly or more precisely the group of employees eligible 
to participate in the strike vote or by providing 
for management participation, jointly with the 
union, in supervising the balloting and counting 
of votes. Commonly, strike-control provisions 
in collective bargaining agreements consist of 
either an unqualified ban on work stoppages dur- 
ing the term of the contract or a restriction other 
than absolute prohibition in the form of indicating 
the exceptions or outlining the specific conditions 
under which strikes (and lockouts) are permissible.? 

The Labor-Management Relations (Taft-Hart- 
ley) Act of 1947, as amended, makes provision for 
a vote to determine whether employees wish to 
accept the final offer of settlement made by their 
employer in the case of “national emergency” 
strikes. (Sec. 209 (b).) For other types of dis- 
putes, the Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service is to “seek to induce the 
parties voluntarily to seek other means of settling 
the dispute without resort to strike .. . in- 
cluding submission to the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit of the employer’s last offer of settle- 
ment for approval or rejection in a secret ballot.” 
(Sec. 203 (c).) 


The Railway Labor Act, which covers railroad 
and airline employees, includes a variety of pro- 
visions designed to forestall strikes, including, 
where necessary, Presidential «mergency boards, 
tut contains no provision for a strike ballot. 
However, a strike-vote provision was found in 
about one-half of the railroad and airline union 
constitutions analyzed. 

During World War II, the War Labor Disputes 
(Smith-Connally) Act required that the Govern- 
ment be notified 30 days in advance of strikes 
“which threaten seriously to interrupt war pro- 
duction” and provided for a secret ballot of the 
workers, conducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, ‘‘on the question whether they will 
permit any such interruption of war production.” 
(See. 8 (a) (3).) 

Laws requiring strike votes are currently in 
effect in 5 States (Florida, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Utah, and Wisconsin). In cases arising under the 
laws of Michigan and Minnesota, the courts have 
ruled them to be inapplicable to interstate 


commerce. 
Union Constitution Provisions 


In early 1954, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
analyzed the constitutions of 133 national and 
international unions. Constitutions or bylaws of 
local unions were not covered in the study.’ Of 
the internationals, 78 required a local union strike 
vote and 97 required approval by the interna- 
tional office before a local could call a strike 


*Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 
This report supplements an earlier tabulation submitted by the Department 
of Labor in response to a request of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. That tabulation was published in Hearings, 83d Cong., 2d 
sess., on Proposed Revisions of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
Part 6 (p. 3006). Additional union constitutions, including those of railroad, 
airline, and government unions, were analyzed for this report. 

1 For a discussion of whether an employer may insist on a contract clause 
requiring a strike vote, see NLRB Case No. 8-CA-570, Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Co. and Office Employees International Union, Local 19 (AFL), 
November 1, 1952. 

In this case, the NLRB trial examiner sustained the contention of the 
union that the company’s insistence on acceptance of a strike vote clause in 
negotiations amounted to interference in internal union affairs. The exam- 
iner’s recommendations stated that such a clause did not relate to wages or 
working conditions and was therefore not a matter on which a party has the 
duty to bargain under the Taft-Hartley Act. This issue is currently under 
court review. 

2See Work Stoppage Provisions in Union Agreements, Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1952 (p. 272). 

3 Most of the national and international union constitutions studied were 
dated 1951-52 or later. (Hereafter these unions are called internationals.) 
No information is available on strike-vote requirements in local union 
constitutions where the internationals did not have such requirements. 
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TaBLe 1.—Provisions for strike vote or control in 
international union constitutions ' 





Number of— Percent of— 





Constitutional provision Members 


Unions} (in thou- | Unions| Members 
sands) 





Total constitutions covered... me 15, 066 





Neither local strike vote nor inter- 
national approval requ . 1,115 


Local strike vote and/or interna- 
— | union strike approval re- 
quire 

Both local strike vote and inter- 
national approval required_ 

Only local strike vote required 

Only international strike hat 
proval required_. 


Local union strike vote— 
Not required... 
Requtred . 
Before and during strike.... 
Before strike only - 
Timing not specified 


International union approval— 
Not required... 
Required... 

Unqualified approval ?. 8, 046 
Approval for strike benefits 
and/or support. 17 4, 383 

















! Excludes unions whose members are employed primarily in government 
service. 

1 Includes a number of unions which also impose limitations on benefits 
or support If strike is undertaken without international office approval. 


(table 1). The 133 unions covered by the 
study—62 AFL, 30 CIO, and 41 independent 
or unaffiliated—have a combined membership of 
about 15 million workers, or somewhat over 90 
percent of all workers estimated to be members 
of American trade unions, exclusive of unions 
composed primarily of government employees.‘ 
Slightly more than four-fifths of all constitutions 
examined, covering nearly 14 million union 
members, provided either for a local strike vote, 
international union approval for a local strike, 
or both. One out of every two constitutions 
analyzed included both types of strike-approval 
requirements. 


Strike-Vote Provisions 


A total of 78 constitutions, nearly 60 percent of 
those examined, covering about 9.3 million 


4 The 133 unions include 21 primarily confined to the railroad and airline 
industry but exclude unions organizing government workers primarily. 
The constitutions of 20 such unions were analyzed separately and the results 
are given later in this report. Altogether, the data included in this report 
cover 153 of the approximately 215 national and international unions known 
to the Bureau. See Directory of Labor Unions in the United States, 1953 
(BLS Bulletin 1127, p. 1). 


workers, required a poll of locai union members 
for strike action (table 1). The proportion of 
constitutions with local strike-vote requirements 
was approximately the same among AFL, CIO, 
and unaffiliated or independent unions. 

In all cases where timing was specified, voting 
was to precede the strike call, e. g.: 


No [local] strike shall be ordered in violation of any 
contract between any local union and any employer. No 
strike shall be ordered without a two-thirds majority by 
secret ballot of the members. 


Sixteen unions, with a membership of 3 million, 
not only required a strike vote before a strike 
could occur, but also provided that union mem- 
bers indicate by ballot whether they wished either 
to continue or to end a strike in progress. 

About 2 out of every 3 constitutions requiring 
a vote specified the method of voting (table 2). 
A secret ballot, at either a regular or special local 
union meeting, was expressly required in 31 of the 
49 constitutions which referred to the method of 
voting. 

Generally, the voting privilege was extended to 
local union members in “good standing,” although 
in some cases it was restricted to those who had 
been members for at least 6 months. Usually, 
only members who would be directly involved in 
a strike were permitted to vote, although 3 unions 
referred to the voting unit in terms of both 
“members and nonmembers.” One union which 
provided for conducting the strike vote at a mem- 
bership meeting also specified that ballots must 
be furnished to members who were unable to 
attend the meeting. 


TaBLe 2.—Method and size of strike vote prescribed in 
international union constitutions 





Strike-vote specifications Unions 





Total requiring Iccal strike vote. 
ar of local vote: 
“ballot” 











t Constitutions did not specify “‘secret’’ or otherwise. 
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Voting Majority Requirement 


A two-thirds majority was required in about 
half of the 65 international union constitutions 
which specified the size of the vote necessary for 
strike action (table 2). A simple majority vote 
was specified in 19 constitutions. 

In many instances, it was not clear whether 
approval was required by the majority of the 
entire local membership, of those directly affected, 
or of those present at the meeting where the 
balloting was conducted. In cases where a refer- 
endum was to be held, presumably a majority of 
at least the voting membership was necessary. 

Constitutions which defined the majority unit 
most commonly specified those present at the 
strike-call meeting or those voting at such a meet- 
ing; some specified those “present and voting.” 
Other definitions found in individual constitu- 
tions included: the “‘local’’; the “members”; the 
“membership affected”; the ““‘membership inter- 
ested’’; and the “affected members voting.” 

In scattered instances, a minimum voting par- 
ticipation was stipulated. One constitution, for 
example, stated that at least one-fourth of the 
local must be present and voting; another, at 
least 50 percent. 


Prior Sanction by International Union 


A common prerequisite to strike action by the 
local union is formal approval by the international 
union office. Ninety-seven of the one hundred 
and thirty-three constitutions analyzed, covering 
over 13.3 million members, called for such ap- 
proval either before a local strike could be called, 
or before international union financial support, 
including strike benefits or other assistance, would 
be extended (table 1). Most frequently, the 
authority to grant strike approval was vested in 
the international union president, the general ex- 
ecutive board, or a similar union body. 

The more stringent requirement that locals 
either secure international approval to strike or 
be subject to disciplinary action, including sus- 
pension or expulsion, was found in the constitu- 
tions of 80 unions with nearly 9 million members. 
Examples are the following unqualified provisions: 


No strike shall be called without the approval of the 
International President. 

* * * 

Neither the International Union nor any of its Local 

Unions or subordinate bodies, their officers or agents, shall 
have the power or authority to call, encourage, authorize, 
ratify, or engage in any strikes or concerted refusal in the 
course of their employment to use, manufacture, process, 
or otherwise handle or work on any goods, materials or 
commodities, or to perform any services, except as ex- 
pressly authorized or ratified in writing by the Inter- 
national President. 
In a few instances, the broad grants of disciplinary 
authority to the international union’s executive 
office were supplemented by provisions for specific 
disciplinary action against locals which violated 
strike-approval requirements. 

Contrasted with the unqualified constitutional 
proviso for strike approval was the requirement 
in 17 of the 97 constitutions which made financial 
support, including strike benefits or other inter- 
national union assistance, contingent upon sanction 
from the national office. Typical clauses read as 
follows: 

Any local union entering into a strike before the griev- 
ance has been submitted to the National President and 
Executive Board for consideration, or after the grievance 
has been considered insufficient cause to strike, . . . shall 
not be sustained or receive any support from the organi- 
zation. 

a * ” 


The strike expense of any Subordinate Lodge, or any 
number of Subordinate Lodges within any District, shall 
be borne and paid by the International Brotherhood to 
the extent of the Defense Funds at its command. Such 
financial assistance, however, shall be rendered to Sub- 
ordinate Lodges only when a strike shall have been ordered 
and approved by the Executive Council, and then only to 
such members who shall have signed the strike roll. 

In many instances, regardless of the type of 
provision found, an international union officer, 
usually the national union president or his desig- 
nated representative, is called upon to attempt to 
settle disputed issues between the local union and 
the employer with whom it bargains. 


Other International Powers Over Local Strikes 


The international union office was authorized 
to call or to end local union strikes in 31 of the 133 


international union constitutions studied. In 3, 
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international officers were given authority to call; 
in 27, to terminate a local union strike or terminate 
support or financial assistance; and in 1, to call 
and end a strike. Constitutions granting inter- 
national officers the authority to end strikes or 
withdraw support also required local unions to 
conduct a prestrike vote or to obtain international 
union sanction. In these cases, the international 
could either direct the local union to call off the 
strike or withdraw its approval and end financial 
or other assistance. Ia the latter example, the 
local union could continue the strike, despite loss 
of the international union’s support. The follow- 
ing provision illustrates the authority given the 
international union both to terminate a strike and 
to withdraw support: 

Wherever the International Executive Board decides 
that it is unwise to longer continue an existing strike, it 
will order all members of Local Unions who have ceased 
work in connection therewith to resume work and there- 
upon and thereafter all assistance from the International 
Union shall cease. 

The combined membership of the 4 unions 
vesting authority in the national office to initiate 
a strike was 123,000; only 1 had more than 50,000 
members. In contrast, international officers pos- 
sessed strike-termination powers in unions with a 
total of nearly 7% million members. 


Government Employees 


Strikes by Federal employees are prohibited by 
the Taft-Hartley Act, Section 305, which provides: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any individual employed 
by the United States or any agency thereof includ- 
ing wholly owned Government corporations to 
participate in any strike. Any individual em- 
ployed by the United States or by any such agency 
who strikes shall be discharged immediately from 
his employment, and shall forfeit his civil-service 
status, if any, and shall not be eligible for reem- 


ployment for 3 years by the United States or any 
such agency.” 

Work stoppages to obtain objectives were not 
advocated in any of the 20 government-employee 
union constitutions surveyed. These unions cov- 
ered 750,000 union members. Approximately 
525,000 were Federal employees; the remainder 
were employees of State, city, and local govern- 
ment agencies. Of the 20 constitutions, 11 which 
covered 430,000 union members specifically banned 
strikes; all but 3 of the 11 unions included Federal 
employees primarily. The 9 other constitutions 
contained no reference to strikes. Most of the 
constitutions which prohibited strikes incorporated 
sections dealing with union objectives and methods 
of attaining them, as illustrated in the following 
clause: 


The objects of this Federation shall be to advance the 
social and economic welfare and education of the employees 
of the United States and to aid in the perfection of systems 
that will make for greater efficiency in the various services 
of the United States. 

The methods for attaining these objects shall be by 
petition to Congress, by creating and fostering public 
sentiment favorable to proposed reforms, by cooperation 
with Government officials and employees, by legislation 
and other lawful means: Provided, that under no cireum- 
stances shall this Federation engage in or support strikes 
against the United States Government. 


One union, not included in the group of 20 be- 
cause it organized industrial workers as well as 
some Government workers, authorized the na- 
tional president to sanction local strikes but pro- 
hibited strikes “under any circumstances” by 
members employed in Federal agencies. 

Two of the five unions included in the study 
which covered non-Federal government employees 
advocated the use of “lawful” and “legitimate” 
means to achieve their objectives. These unions 
would, of course, be subject to existing State and 
local legislation which might ban strike action. 





Analysis of 
Work Stoppages 
During 1953 


ANN J. HERLIHY AND DANIEL P. WILLIs, JR.* 





STRIKE ACTIVITY in 1953 was lower than in most 
postwar years when measured in terms of total 
idleness, but relatively high as measured by the 
number of stoppages. The number of work stop- 
pages that began in 1953—5,091'—was exceeded 
only in 1952, when 5,117 were recorded. Approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 workers were directly involved in 
disputes which started in 1953—400,000 lower 
than the postwar average. All stoppages in effect 
during the year resulted in 28,300,000 man-days of 
idleness—lower than in any year since World War 
II except 1951. Idleness in 1953 amounted to one- 
quarter of 1 percent of total time worked, a reduc- 
tion of more thaa one-half compared with the 
previous year. (See table 1.) 

Stoppages ending in 1953 lasted an average of 
20.3 calendar days, compared with 19.6 days in 
1952. Idleness for the average worker involved in 
a stoppage, however, was somewhat less (11.8 
working days), than in the previous year (16.7 
days). 

Work stoppages in 1953 reflected economic and 
other factors. Prices were relatively stable de- 
spite the termination of economic controls in Feb- 
ruary, and new production records were attained 
in many industries. Reconversion problems 
which had attended the end of hostilities in 
World War II did not recur after the cessation of 
Korean hostilities. However, inflationary pres- 
sures eased and there was some uncertainty over 
the economic outlook, especially in the latter 
months of the year. Union demands and settle- 
ments were also influenced by increasing competi- 
tion among manufacturers of many products; few 
large strikes of long duration occurred in manu- 

296080—54 2 


facturing industries. Most of the prolonged large 
stoppages were in the construction industry, which 
experienced the highest level of activity, in terms 
of dollar expenditures and physical volume, record- 
ed in the 39 years for which data are available. 

Peaceful bargaining in the steel and automobile 
industries and the absence of a major stoppage 
in the bituminous-coal industry were generally 
characteristic of industrial relations. The steel 
companies and the United Steelworkers (CIO) 
in June 1953 agreed on an immediate wage increase 
of 8.5 cents an hour and the elimination of geo- 
graphic wage differentials by mid-1954. Major 
automobile manufacturers and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) reached agreement on 
upward wage adjustments and liberalized pension 
plans after a reopening of their 5-year contracts, 
which continue until 1955. With the decline in 
coal production, the United Mine Workers (Ind.) 
deferred reopening of their contracts. 

Greater stress was placed upon “free bargain- 
ing” to settle disputes, even in defense industries. 
Early in the year the Government did not inter- 
cede, except to offer mediation, in the 63-day strike 
at the Evendale, Ohio, jet aircraft engine plant of 
General Electric Co., or, later in the year, in the 
54-day stoppage involving North American Avi- 
ation, Inc. 

The emergency provisions of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act were in- 
voked by President Eisenhower only once during 
1953—in the strike involving about 30,000 long- 
shoremen in ports from Maine to Virginia. The 
strike followed failure of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (Ind.) and the New York 
Shipping Association to agree on a contract to 
replace the one that expired on September 30. It 
was closely related to rivalry between this union, 
which had been expelled from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on September 22, and the new 
ILA chartered by the AFL. The Presidential 

*Of the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

1 This is the total number of verified strikes in 1953. It does not include 23 
smal] disputes in which the Bureau was unable to secure information from the 
parties that an actual work stoppage occurred. 

All known work stoppages arising out of labor-management disputes in- 
volving 6 or more workers and continuing 4 full day or shift or longer are 
included in thisreport. Figures on “‘workers invoved”’ and “man-days idle” 
cover all workers made idle for one shift or longer in establishments directly 
involved in these stoppages. They do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effects on other establishments or industries whose employees are made idle 
as a result of material or service shortages. 


A forthcoming bulletin will contain more complete data on stoppages 
during 1953. 
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board of inquiry on the strike reported in Decem- 
ber that “the two most sensitive points in this 
dispute are those relating to hiring practices 
[which, earlier in the year, had been made subject 
to regulation under New York and New eersey 
leyislation designed to deal with waterfront cor- 
ruption] and union representation.” The long- 
shoremen returned to work on October 6 after 
issuance of a court restraining order. The stop- 
page was not resumed at the end of the 80-day 
Taft-Hartley injunction, although a new con- 
tract had not been signed by that time. The 
results of the National Labor Relations Board 
representation election held in December were 
challenged by the AFL and were still in doubt at 
the year’s end.’ 

No work stoppages of serious proportions de- 
veloped in the railroad industry during the year, 


2 On April 1, 1954, the Board set aside the election and ordered a new one 
held. 


although several emergency boards were created 
in 1953 by Executive order under the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act. One of these dis- 
putes, however, received widespread attention; 
it involved a wage dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks (AFL) and the Railway 
Express Agency in Pittsburgh, Pa., Detroit, Mich., 
and Milwaukee, Wis. The stoppage lasted 95 
days in Pittsburgh and for shorter periods in the 
other 2 cities, and union employees of the com- 
pany in over 20 additional cities voted to take 
strike action before the union called off the strike 
after a Presidential emergency board was estab- 
lished on December 16. 

Efforts by union leaders to curb unauthorized 
strike action and interunion disputes were evident 
in the year’s developments. Except for the 
longshore dispute, the general level of stoppages 
resulting from inter- or intra-union conflicts was 
slightly below the 2 preceding years. 


TaBLe 1.—Work stoppages in the United States, 1927 to 1958 ' 
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1 Available information for earlier periods is contained in BLS Bulletin 

No. 1016, Handbook of Labor Statistics, Table E-2. 
ma are simple averages; each stoppage is given equal weight regardless 
of its size. 

3 Workers are counted more than once in these figures if they were involved 
in more than one stoppage during the year. Thus, in 1949, 365,000 to 400,000 
coal miners were out on 3 distinct occasions, accounting for 1,150,000 of the 
total of 3,030,000 workers. 

‘Total employed workers” for 1927-1960 refers to all workers except those 
in occupations and professions in which there is little if any union organiza- 
tion or in which stoppages rarely ifever occur. In most industries, it includes 
all wage and salary workers except those in executive, managerial, or high 
supervisory positions, or those performing professional work the nature of 
which makes union organization or group action unlikely. It excludes all 
—— 7 5 domestic workers, workers on farms employing fewer than 6 
persons, all Federal and State government employees, and officials, both 
elected and appointed, in loca' governments. 

In 1951, the concept of “total employed workers” was changed to coincide 
with the Bureau’s figures for nonagricultural employment, excluding Govern- 
ment but including workers in all occupational groups. Tests show that 
the percentage of total idleness computed on the basis of these new figures 
usually differs from that computed on the old basis by less than one-tenth 


of a point while the percentage of workers idle differs by about 0.5 or 0.6 of a 
point. For example, the percentage of workers idle during 1950 computed 
on the same base as the figures for earlier years is 6.9 and the percent of idle- 
ness is 0.44 compared with 6.3 and 0.4, respectively, computed on the new 


§ For each year, “estimated working time” was computed for purposes of 
this table by mu!tiplying the average number of employed workers (see 
footnote 4) by the number of days worked by most employees. This number 
wares Saturdays when customarily not worked, Sundays, and established 

olidays. 

* Beginning in mid-1950, a new source of strike “leads” was added through 
a cooperative arrangement with the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
U. 8. Department of Labor by which local offices of State employment se- 
curity agencies supply monthly reports of work stoppages coming to their 
attention. It is estimated that this increased the number of strikes reported 
in 1950 by perhaps 5 percent and in 1951 and 1952 by approximately 10 percent. 
However, since most of the added stoppages were small, they increased the 
number of workers involved and man-days of idleness by less than 2 percent 
in 1950 and by less than 3 percent in 1951 and 1952, Tests of the effect of this 
added source of information have not been made since 1952. 

7 The total of 5,091 strikes does not include 23 disputes involving relatively 
small numbers of workers for which the Bureau was unable to secure infor- 
mation from the parties that an actual work stoppage occurred. 
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The AFL established a special committee to 
devise machinery for the more effective settlement 
of jurisdictional disputes among its affiliates, and 
the CIO reported that its procedure for settling 
jurisdictional problems was functioning success- 
fully. Late in 1953, the AFL and CIO ratified 
a “no-raiding’ pact applying to international 
unions which voluntarily agree to be bound by it. 

In several instances international union leader- 
ship took action to curb unauthorized or “wildcat” 
work stoppages. Notable among these was the 
action of the officials of the Bridge, Structural, 
and Ornamental Iron Workers (AFL) in expelling 
for life the business agent of a local union which 
carried on an unauthorized 29-day strike at a 
Joppa, Ill., power plant being constructed to 
supply power for Atomic Energy Commission 
facilities. In the same action, six other members 
of the local were expelled from the union for 
periods ranging from 7 to 10 years.® 

A 62-day strike involving truck drivers em- 
ployed by building materials dealers in New York 
City was terminated in early September after the 
international president of the Teamsters Union 
(AFL) intervened in the dispute. Although this 
stoppage involved less than 3,000 truck drivers, it 
indirectly idled about 100,000 construction work- 
ers in the New York metropolitan area and halted 
work on many projects. 


Major Issues Involved 


About three-fourths of the year’s idleness was 
caused by disputes over wages and/or other 
monetary matters (table 2). Among the major 
stoppages in this classification were 10 in the con- 
struction industry; 2 in the communications in- 
dustry (at New Jersey Bell and Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co.); the 54-day strike at North 
American Aviation, Inc.; the 1l-day stoppage 
that suspended publication of 6 major New York 
City newspapers; and a strike at American Can 
Co. and Continental Can Co., which began in 
December and continued until early January 1954. 

Disputes over other working conditions, such 
as job security, shop conditions and policies and 


3 The stoppage was terminated on October 13 after a restraining order was 
issued by a Federal court. 

4 Monetary issues combined with union security accounted for another 4 
percent of the man-days idle—less than in other postwar years. In 1952, 
stoppages over these combined issues accounted for nearly half of all man- 
days because they included the nationwide steel strike. 


workloads, accounted for over a fifth of the year’s 
stoppages and more than a fourth of the number 
of workers idle. A notable example was the strike 
by members of the United Hatters, Cap and Milli- 
nery Workers (AFL) in support of their demand 
for renewal of a contract clause prohibiting further 
diversion of work from Norwalk, Conn., plants of 
the Hat Corporation of America to other areas. 


TaBLe 2.—Major issues involved in work stoppages, 1953 
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1 “Fringe benefits” has been added to the title only for purposes of clarifi- 
cation. here has been no change from previous years in definition or con- 
tone of these a. 

2 Less than 0.1 pe’ 

§ This group tacinden a strikes against action, or lack of action, by 
Government agencies. 

4 This group includes the 5-day strike involving 30,000 longshoremen on 
the East Coast in October (see p. 501). 
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The strike began in July and was still in effect at 
the end of the year. 

Union security issues were dominant in about a 
tenth of the strikes in 1953, accounting for less 
than 5 percent of the workers involved and total 
idleness. Most of the stoppages in this group in- 
volved attempts to gain union recognition and 
initial contracts from their employers. Out- 
standing among these were the lengthy strike 
involving employees of Calcasieu Paper Co. and 
Southern Industries, Inc., in Elizabeth, La., 
which began in September 1952, and the 28-day 
stoppage of Louisiana sugarcane field workers. 
Both of these stoppages failed to gain union recog- 
nition. The paper strike was accompanied by 
violence, including dynamiting. 


Stoppages of 10,000 or More Workers 


Typically, about one stoppage out of 200 in- 
volves 10,060 or more workers. This ratio was 
approximated again in 1953 with 28 such large 
stoppages recorded. (See table 3.) Most of 
these were relatively short, however, and none 
was industrywide in scope. The 650,000 workers 
involved and the 7,270,000 man-days of idleness 
in these stoppages made up only a fourth of the 
year’s totals. These large stoppages accounted 
for a smaller proportion of strike idleness in 1953 
than in all other postwar years except 1951. In 
1952, primarily because of the steel strike, the 35 
large stoppages accounted for almost two-thirds 
(62.6 percent) of total idleness. 

Ten of the large stoppages in 1953 were in the 
construction industry, which is essentially local 
in its operations. Three of these strikes, relatively 
brief in their duration, did, however, affect projects 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. The auto- 
mobile industry experienced 4 stoppages of 10,000 
or more workers; steel, 3; rubber and telephones, 
2 each; aircraft, shipping, food products, apparel, 
dairies, newspapers, and containers, 1 each. 

Stoppages of construction workers in northern 
California and employees of North American Avi- 
ation were the largest in terms of idleness. Eleven 
of the major stoppages lasted less than a week; 
another 5 were concluded in less than 2 weeks; 4 
were in effect at least 2 weeks but less than a 
month; and 7 continued more than a month. The 
longest involved employees of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co., North American Aviation, Inc., 





TaB.Le 3.— Work stoppages involving 10,000 or more workers, 
selected periods 
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1935-39 average . .. ll 0.4 365 32.4 5, 290 31.2 
1947-49 average - .. 18 -5 1, 270 53.4 | 23,800 59.9 
Eitectunsqcesae: 42 9 1, 350 38.9 19, 300 50.7 
31 .6 2, 920 63.6 | 66,400 57.2 

15 4 1, 030 47.5 17, 700 51.2 

2 .6 870 44.5 18. 900 55.3 

18 5 1, 920 63.2 | 34,900 69.0 

22 -5 738 30.7 | 21,700 56.0 

19 .4 457 20. 6 5, 680 24.8 

35 -7 1, 690 47.8 | 36,900 62.6 

28 5 650 27.1 7, 270 25.7 




















1 See footnote 3, table 1. 


and construction workers in 5 areas—northern 
California and the metropolitan areas of Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Kansas City, and Indianapolis. 
One major stoppage which began December 2 con- 
tinued into January 1954. This dispute involved 
30,000 employees of two major producers of paper 
and metal containers. Wages or related benefits 
were the major issues in most large strikes, as in 
a majority of all stoppages. 


Industries Affected 


Construction was the only industry in which 
idleness exceeded 1 percent of total time worked 
during 1953. The 8,000,000 man-days idle in this 
industry was nearly triple the next largest total 
for an industry group. About half of this idleness 
resulted from the 10 stoppages involving 10,000 or 
more workers. This industry also experienced a 
record number of stoppages—1,039, as compared 
with the previous peak of 794, reached in 1952. 
(See table 4.) 

More than 2,000,000 man-days idle were re- 
corded in each of 3 other industry groups—ma- 
chinery (except electrical); transportation equip- 
ment; and transportation, communication, and 
other public utilities. 

In contrast to 1952, when idleness in each of 13 
industry groups exceeded 1,000,000 man-days, only 
9 recorded such idleness for 1953. In addition to 
the 4 industry groups mentioned above, idleness of 
more than 1,000,000 man-days occurred in fab" 
cated metal products; electrical machinery, ec ++ s- 
ment, and supplies; food and kindred prod i ‘s; 
and trade. 
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TaBLe 4.—Work stoppages by industry group, 1953 

















rubber products; and transportation, communica- 
tion, and other public utilities. 


Stoppages by States 


More than a million man-days of idleness were 
recorded in each of 9 industrialized States, as 
compared with 15 in 1952. The largest amount 
was the 3,070,000 man-days in New York, followed 


TaB_e 5.—Work stoppages by State, 1953 
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Chemicals and allied products.  o-emnnatne 107| 36,500) 825, 000 .43 
Products of petroleum and coal. ......- 19) 2,610) 105,000 -16 
Rubber products...........-.......---. 102} 141,000} 493, 000 71 
Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments; photographic and op- 
tical goods; watches and clocks. __-... 41; 11,400) 246,000) 29 
M eous Man g indus- 
bcondneahgnosiietntGeaeeteineconen 105} + 21,000) 280,000 22 
NONMANUFACTURING. . ......-..- 3 2, 479) 1, 090, 000/12, 700, 000) -19 
A ture, forestry, and fishing__.-... 14 8,140} 113,000) (4 
Pelindacccadunaccoctqnnewecentacens 460) 156,000) 846,000 . 
ee 1, 039} 574,000) 8, 000, 000 1.22 
, SE aa 71, 200} 1, 050, 000 ° 
Finance, insurance, and real estate____- 13 950| 21,600) 
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1 See footnote 3, table 1. 

2 See footnotes 4 and 5, table 1. 

4 This figure is less than the sum of the figures below because a few stoppages 
extending into two or more industry groups nave been counted in this column 
in each industry group affected; workers involved and man-days idle were 
divided among the respective groups. 

Bt ~ ae ie vin, icipall ted utiliti in luded und 

toppages involving mun ly opera u les are inc er 
“Transportation, communica‘.on, and other public utilities.” 


Idleness in the mining industry was lower than 
in any year since 1942. The 850,000 man-days 
of idleness was about a fifth of the 1952 total, and 
the 460 stoppages compared with 650 in 1952. 
Other industries which had fewer disputes in 
1953 than in 1952 included ordnance and acces- 
sories; machinery (except electrical); transporta- 
tion equipment; lumber and wood products; 
stone, clay and glass products; textile mill prod- 
ucts; apparel and other finished products; leather 
and leather products; paper and allied products; 
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“Sed 
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Number | of total| Number | of total 
for U.8. for U.8. 
All States................. 15,091 | 2,400,000 | 100.0 |28, 300,000 100.0 
110 36, 200 1.5 289, 000 1.0 
13 2,130 1 43, 500 2 
42 11, 700 5 132, 000 -5 
269 210, 000 8.8 | 2,960,000 10.5 
34 6, 550 3 69, 000 2 
86 28, 800 1.2 526, 000 1.9 
12 8, 460 4 316, 000 11 
16 4, 510 -2 23, 900 1 
75 24, 400 1.0 217, 000 8 
54 13, 400 -6 120, 000 4 
13 3, 430 1 20, 900 1 
316 98, 200 4.1 | 1,430, 000 5.0 
a 191 139, 000 5.8 | 1,540,000 5.5 
ttacsenimnmance 60 21, 200 9 387, 000 1.4 
Rnatihiueebeoeedibnatt 31 15, 400 -6 323, 000 1.1 
Kentucky...............-- 163 85, 300 3.6 422, 000 1.5 
sipebesnntsandesbe 23, 000 1.0 286, 000 1.0 
Ginaqeccesnsnenewanen 16 5,090 2 28, 600 1 
45 19, 400 8 191, 000 .7 
176 46, 100 1.9 618, 000 2.2 
igan 331 297, 000 12.4 | 2,450,000 8&7 
Minnesota ...............-. 70 16, 000 -7 272, 000 1.0 
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1 See footnote 3, table 1. 
2 The sum of the figures in this column ds 5,091 b 
extending across State lines have been counted in each State ated, ‘but the 
workers nvolved and man-days idle were divided among the 8 
+ Less than 0.1 percent. 
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by 2,990,000 in Pennsylvania, 2,960,000 in Cali- 
fornia, 2,450,000 in Michigan, and 2,390,000 in 
Ohio. All of these figures represent significant 
decreases from 1952. In fact, the largest decline 
occurred in Pennsylvania where the 1953 total 
was about 75 percent under the 11,800,000 man- 
days of idleness recorded for 1952. The second 
largest decrease was for Ohio, where the trend 
is also influenced by developments in steel and 
coal, and which had 7,260,000 man-days of idle- 
ness in 1952, compared with 2,390,000 in 1953. 
(See table 5.) 

Pennsylvania again recorded the largest num- 
ber of stoppages, 632, compared with 692 in 1952. 
There were 585 stoppages in New York compared 
with 600 in 1952, and 518 in Ohio compared with 
444 in 1952. In 10 other States more than 100 
but fewer than 325 stoppages were recorded. In 
all States except South Dakota and Vermont 10 
or more stoppages were recorded; in these there 
were 3 and 8, respectively. 


Unions Involved 


Affiliates of the AFL were involved in more than 
half (56 percent) of the strikes, accounting for 
about 44 percent of the workers involved and 52 
percent of the man-days of idleness of which about 
half occurred in the construction industry. CIO 
affiliates accounted for a quarter of the strikes. 
These involved 38 percent of all workers and 34 
percent of the year’s idleness. Unaffiliated unions 
accounted for about 15 percent of the strikes and 
13 percent of the workers affected, but only 8 per- 
cent of the idleness. (See table 6.) 


Trends During the Year 


The occurrence of strikes during 1953 generally 
followed seasonal trends of other postwar years, 
reaching highest levels in the second and third 
quarters. Strike idleness was also at its peak in 
these two quarters. The 28 stoppages involving 
the most workers were rather evenly distributed 
throughout the year, although the largest number 
(10) began in the second quarter; 7 occurred in the 
first 3 months, 5 in the third quarter, and 6 in the 
last 3 months. 

The second quarter of the year was the highest 
in all three measures of strike activity—strikes, 









workers involved, and man-days of idleness, It 
accounted for a third of the year’s stoppages and 
two-fifths of the year’s idleness. The number of 
strikes and workers involved reached lowest levels 
in the fourth quarter, but man-days idle in this 
period exceeded idleness in the first quarter. Each 
of the large stoppages in the first quarter lasted a 
week or less; several large strikes in the final quar- 
ter of the year continued more than 2 weeks, and 
one lasted nearly 8 weeks. Long strikes involving 
fewer than 10,000 workers during this period in- 
cluded the Railway Express stoppage referred to 
earlier, and a strike of employees of Pittsburgh 
department and furniture stores and package 
delivery services which began in November and 
continued into 1954. 


TaBLe 6.—Work stoppages by affiliation of unions involved, 
1953 

































































| Stoppages beginning in 1953 
Man-days idle 
l | during 1953 
Workers in- (all stoppages) 
volved ! 
Affiliation | Per 
Num-| 
ber (cent of | 
total | Per- Per- 
Number|cent of} Number |cent of 
| total total 
oni } 
Total __....| 5,091] 100.0]2, 400,000] 100. 0/28, 300,000) 100.0 
American Federation of | 
Labor *. 2,861; 56.2)1, 060,000 44. 2/14, 600,000) 51.6 
Congress of Industrial Or- | 
ganizations. -- , 1,312} 25.8} 901,000) 37.5) 9,700,000) 343 
Unaffiliated unions 786) 15.4) 320,000 13. 3) 2, 210, 000 7.8 
Single firm unions... .. 20 .4 7, 940) 3} 42, 800 2 
Different affiliations: | | 
Rival unions *__ | 37) 7, 40,500 1.7| 204,000 7 
Cooperating unions‘ 18 4 65,400 2.7) 1, 510, 000 5.3 
No union involved - -- | 46 9 5, 560 a 19, 400) 1 
Not reported... _..... | 11 2 910) @) | 3, 980) ®) 





! See footnote 3, table 1. 

2 All stoppages in 1953 involving the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America are included in this category, although this union 
withdrew from the AFL from August 12 to September 8. 

3 Disputes between unions of different affiliations—unions which recognize 
no established jurisdictional lines between them and their rivals in the same 


field. 
4 The stoppage involving North American Aviation, Inc., is in this group. 
It involved about 32,000 workers. Approximately 200 of these workers were 
represented by the United Welders of America (Ind.); the rest were repre- 
sented by the United Automobile Workers (CIO). 

5 Less than 0.1 percent. 


Strikes beginning during the month rose from 
341 in January to a peak of 596 in May, then de- 
creased each month to the year’s low of 145 in 
December. Idleness, however, was lowest in 
February (1,100,000 man-days), increased to a 
peak of 4,530,000 man-days in June, then dec!ined 
to 1,700,000 in September and remained close to 
this level for the rest of the year. A large portion 
of the, June idleness can be traced to stoppages in 
the construction trades. 
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The Shortage of Creative Manpower 


A Program To Meet the Urgent Need 
for Engineering, Scientific, 
and Managerial Personnel 


J. DoucLas BROWN* 





Epiror’s Nore.—This article is the first of two 
chapter reprints from ““Manpower in the United 
States: Problems and Policies,’ scheduled for 
publication this year by Harper & Brothers. 
The volume is a collection of 16 essays by different 
authors and constitutes the annual publication of 
the Industrial Relations Research Association. 
The second article will be on “Increasing Utiliza- 
tion Through Better Management of Human 
Resources,”’ by Rensis Likert and Stanley E. 
Seashore. 


As A PIONEER in the development of mass produc- 
tion, the United States must also pioneer in the 
solution of the ever changing problems which mass 
production creates. Among these are problems of 
pricing, distribution, finance, advertising, creation 
of replacement demand, avoidance of saturation 
of markets, and the rapid obsolescence of produc- 
tive equipment. The steady advancement of 
engineering design, of standardization of parts, 
and of production and assembly techniques has 
been assumed to be an inevitable inheritance of 
Yankee mechanical ingenuity rather than a prob- 
lem. We have lived on that inheritance for 
several generations, but with the arrival of the 
scientific age new complexities have arisen in 
keeping mass production effective. These com- 
plexities have been sharply accentuated by the 
vast application of science to war. 

The new problem is that of adjusting our man- 
power resources to the pattern of demand required 
by the mass production of a rapidly changing 
stream of complex goods. We have come to the 


* Dean of the Faculty, Princeton University. 


painful realization that mass production of such 
goods places pressure upon our manpower resources 
not so much at the rank-and-file level of fabrica- 
tors, assemblers, and distributors but, most of all, 
upon the far scarcer manpower which creates the 
ideas, designs, processes, and equipment which 
in turn makes thousandfold duplication desirable 
and possible. So long as mass-produced goods 
were relatively simple, like flour, cloth, washing 
machines, or even passenger cars, the balance of 
creative design to plant engineering was not too 
demanding upon the former. However, with the 
urgent need for faster planes, atomic weapons, 
electronic controls, and high-capacity metals and 
fuels, the shift of demand to the creative side of 
the balance in mass production has been sharp 
and drastic. 

The functions performed in modern mass 
production can be divided roughly into four major 
stages in the development of the production of a 
new and complex item. 

I. The creation of ideas. This may be a new 
mathematical formula which explains the con- 
version of mass into energy, a chemical discovery 
of new compounds or processes, a physical prin- 
ciple, the further understanding of the behavior 
of matter, or imaginative application of new 
materials or structural forms to known needs. 

Il. The engineering implementation of new ideas. 
Such implementation selects and applies new ideas 
and fits them into known technology or invents 
new technology which can apply them. The 
process of implementation overlaps at one end the 
creative work of the scientist. At the other, it 
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reaches the borders of day-to-day understanding 
of plant operations. It includes the vast area of 
design, materials, structures, pilot-plant testing, 
tool design, layout, and operational standards. 

Ill. The initial organization of the human, 
financial, and technological factors for efficient 
production. Here the essential idea becomes an 
economic realty by the combination of all the 
complex of complementary agents necessary to its 
efficient and profitable production. The creative 
elements at this step require a wide range of talents 
in human organization, motivation, control, judg- 
ment, and insight. 

IV. The maintenance of efficient repetitive produc- 
tion at a desired volume. It is at this point that 
mass production “pays out.” Because of the 
spectacular results of American plants producing 
thousands and millions of standard items at 
relatively low cost, this stage of the mass-produc- 
tion cycle has received great popular acclaim. It 
involves a high level of administrative arts, but it 
is the end and not the beginning of a creative 


process. 
In analyzing the needs in human resources 
required in the mass-production cycle, it is obvious 


but far too little emphasized in the American 
mind that it is steps I to III which require the 
highest talents available. Further, the American 
industrialist, as well as the American public, has 
assumed too easily that the talent required in steps 
I to III would be available whenever needed and 
to the amount required to meet the demands for 
new products forthcoming at stage IV. This 
misapprehension of automaticity in the supply of 
high talent is now giving our manpower planners a 
severe case of “‘jitters.”’ 

Why has the United States been caught short 
in its suppiy of the creative type of manpower so 
needed in mass production? Several reasons may 
be suggested. 

1. Whereas in more normal times demand for 
mass-produced items is determined by the millions 
of consumers of end products and, for new items, 
is subject to some extent to the manufacturer’s 
desire for orderly and gradual change, in time of 
war or preparation for war the Government be- 
comes the heavy demander of new and complex 
items in mass production. No longer is the manu- 
facturer able to regulate through advertising or 
pricing the demand for radically changed designs 
or to limit change to the capacity of his routine 


production staff. Rather the Government, under 
the pressure of competitive armaments, demands, 
and can afford to demand, more rapid improve- 
ments in existing items as well as new types of 
items requiring sustained activity at all stages 
in the mass-production cycle. 

2. Rapid obsolescence has become the essence 
of sound military technology. Rather than stock- 
ing vast supplies of aging equipment, national 
security now puts a premium on the constant re- 
placement of limited quantities of one prototype 
in planes, tanks, ships, rockets, and electronic 
devices by radically improved modes. This 
places a far greater pressure on the creative stages 
of the mass-production cycle, relative to stage IV, 
than occurs in normal times. 

3. In times of peace, there has been a tendency 
for the pressure upon the creative stages of the 
mass-production cycle to vary with the general 
business cycle. Pressure has developed when an 
anticipated high potential of consumer demand 
and purchasing power is accompanied by a period 
of vigorous competition for sales. In such a period, 
manufacturers seek new or improved items to 
assure themselves their share of available markets. 
The United States is apparently in such a stage at 
present. Consumers are spending billions on new 
gadgets at the same time that the Government 
seeks new types of armament. Both are putting 
pressure on the limited resources of American 
science, engineering, and management to satisfy 
their urge for the new and the better. 

4. The human resources required in the first 
three stages of the mass-production cycle are the 
most difficult to expand. Scientists, it is almost 
correct to say, are born, not made. Their educa- 
tion must continue many years past the common 
high-school level. Engineers of the creative type 
require graduate training and thorough practical 
experience. Designers, technicians, and tool- 
makers must have a high level of capacity and 
years of experience to be trusted with creative 
work. The talent for executive management 
which can plan and organize new plants and ven- 
tures develops largely through experience. At no 
time can the supply be suddenly enlarged. In 
all these areas we are largely limited by the scarcity 
of native talent as well as the time required to 
cultivate that talent. 

5. At a time of great pressure upon these scarce 
human resources, our most effective institutions 
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for screening and developing such talent are 
seriously restricted by financial limitations. Uni- 
versities and engineering schools are hard pressed 
to maintain their scientific and engineering facul- 
ties in the face of inflation and severe competition 
from industry. The cost of adequate laboratories 
and up-to-date equipment has risen sharply. The 
living cost of students has risen far faster than 
fellowship funds available to meet them. In 
many institutions a rapid expansion of the produc- 
tion of trained men can be attained only at the 
expense of quality. But it is the highly qualified 
graduate that is needed for the creative stages of 
mass production. 

6. It is unfortunate but true that scarcity in any 
resource stimulates a tendency for hoarding. 
With adequate funds and a likelihood of continued 
prosperity, there is a temptation for the strongly 
established industrial firm to build reserves of 
talent against possible future needs. At the same 
time that industry has criticized the Armed Forces 
for wasting trained talent by overdemand and 
misassignment, some corporations have used the 
excuse of training requirements and necessary pro- 
tection against enlarged future needs to hold 


graduate engineers in positions not requiring their 
level of education or experience. 

7. It will never be possible to estimate accu- 
rately the number of creative scientists and engi- 
neers who were lost from the flow of trainees 
because of the interruptions and diversion of 


careers arising from World War II. Experience 
in organized military activity may contribute 
greetly to maturing a man’s capacity in dealing 
with his fellows. It does not, however, offer an 
effective substitute for the exact, integrated, and 
continuous training afforded by a scientific or 
engineering program in a university or by inten- 
sive specialization in creative effort in industry. 
Interruption in the development of a scientist or 
research engineer, as with a medical doctor, ap- 
pears to be costly in terms of quality and quantity 
of the end product. Too many men fail to return 
to their previous training programs or lose the 
momentum which carries them to the higher levels 
of attainment. 

These appear to be some of the reasons for the 
imbalance of demand and supply of the creative 
types of specialized manpower needed in the sup- 
port of mass-production industries at the present 
time. These questions are relevant: How long 


will this shortage continue, and, if likely to con- 
tinue, what remedial steps should be taken? 

It is anyone’s guess as to how long the United 
States will be faced with the threat of sporadic 
local outbreaks or a worldwide atomic-age war. 
The plain fact is that we are now faced by such 
a prospect and any lulls in military preparation or 
activity must be considered temporary respites. 
If our economy must be geared to the constant 
improvement of a vast military technology plus 
the rapid proliferation of approved prototypes 
should large-scale war occur, it is difficult to avoid 
the assumption that the creative stages of the 
mass-production cycle will remain under unusual 
pressure. Any increased acceleration of tech- 
nological change, such as occurred following the 
Korean outbreak, will sharply increase this pres- 
sure. On the other hand, a decreased acceleration, 
especially if reinforced by a general business 
recession, would reduce the pressure drastically. 
It will be dangerous to misinterpret such a release 
of pressure as indicative of anew norm. We have 
already made that mistake once—in the immediate 
postwar period. 

Since the only safe course is to assume a long- 
continued though variable pressure on the man- 
power resources needed in the creative stages of 
the mass-production cycle, it is important that 
steps be taken to compensate that pressure by 
adequate supplies. We are, however, dealing 
with human resources of high talent and keen 
sensitivity to motivation; with long spans of 
education and experience; and with a growing 
public apathy toward any differential treatment 
of individuals of high potential attainment. Public 
policy to enhance and conserve our supply of 
creative talent must, therefore, be imaginative, 
farsighted, and understandable. Several elements 
of that policy may be suggested. 

1. The Government of the United States should 
assume clear-cut leadership in educating the 
American public concerning the vital need for a 
sustained flow of manpower into the creative 
fields. Such a flow is a brutally evident necessity 
in an economy of hot war or cold war. We 
learned in 1865 that economic strength was the 
essential basis of military victory. We relearned 
it in 1918 and 1945. We must keep that lesson 
before us when we are tempted to satisfy the 
political urge of treating all manpower alike when 
certain categories of manpower are far more 
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effective in the logistical support of combat than 
in combat itself. We are facing an opponent 
which disregards sentimental considerations of 
“equity” and assigns men to tasks on a coldly 
rational basis. It is training great numbers of 
men in science and engineering. 

2. For this reason, the degree of selectivity 
already attained in the assignment of men to 
military service as opposed to uninterrupted edu- 
cation or training should be sustained and en- 
hanced. If there is discrimination according to 
economic status, this should be remedied by assist- 
ing qualified individuals to finance their continued 
education rather than by interrupting the educa- 
tion of all. 

3. To obtain the precious cream of creative 
talent, a far greater volume of whole milk must be 
processed through our education system. Talent 
occurs in all groups and areas of our population. 
Far more is lost through lack of encouragement and 
resources than we can afford. Even the United 
States cannot support free education for all at all 
levels. For this reason the selective process in 
education must be sharpened, not to exclude indi- 
viduals at the lower levels but to assure inclusion 


of all qualified persons at the higher levels. 
4. High talent requires and warrants a superior 


quality of education. To a discouraging degree 
American education has swung toward an em- 
phasis upon the education of the average student. 
The contrary emphasis in Great Britain and 
continental Europe has produced results which are 
obvious to anyone acquainted with the progress of 
creative science and engineering in the last 50 
years. It is not necessary for us to curtail the edu- 
cation of the average, but far greater support, both 
financial and political, must be given to the highest 
quality of advanced education. We have spent 
far more money on the education of those who 
enjoy the results of mass production than on the 
education of those who make it possible. We have 
failed to realize that, of all commodities, talent is 
the least susceptible to mass production. 

5. Until the educational and research programs 
of the United States have become fully geared to 
the production of the creative talent we need, we 
should encourage in every way possible the trans- 


fusion of our supply with that of the best of Free 
Europe. We hav2 much to gain from the continued 
exchange of scientists and engineers between 
countries. The trading of production “know- 
how” for creative ideas is a profitable one for us, 
quite apart from rich cultural advantages to both 
parties to the exchange. The free nations can well 
afford to pool all their assets. It would be both 
arrogant and dangerous for us in the United States 
at this time to assume smugly that we can depend 
upon our own creative resources. If we had done 
so a generation ago, the atomic bomb might have 
first exploded over New York. 

6. The problem of assuring the availability of 
adequate resources of creative manpower for 
effective military strength is too critical for casual 
treatment. It has already been proposed that the 
Government establish a National Scientific Per- 
sonnel Board.' Such a board should have the duty 
to watch over all steps taken to maintain our flows 
of those types of scientific and engineering person- 
nel which are required for national defense and 
which cannot be quickly developed in time of 
emergency. The board should advise the Govern- 
ment on the proper use of such manpower as 
between supporting industry and services, on the 
one hand, and the military services, on the other. 
It should likewise advise those agencies which are 
concerned with the training and placement of 
scientific and engineering personnel. If deemed 
necessary, it could cooperate in the development 
of a Scientific and Engineering Reserve Corps to 
organize more effectively that segment of spe- 
cialized manpower that should be a mobile reserve 
in time of emergency. 

The problem of assuring creative support for the 
accelerated improvement of military technology 
and logistics will be with us for a long time to come. 
We remain amateurs in the attack upon this 
problem. We must become truly professional— 
creative—thinkers, if we are to obtain solutions 
before it is too late. No one, the author included, 
needs to apologize if early efforts appear in- 
adequate. 


! Report of the Scientific Manpower Advisory Committee (‘““‘Thomas Com- 
mittee”), January 12, 1951, Washington, National Security Resources Board. 











The British 
Industrial Injuries 
Insurance System 


HERMAN M. SOMERS* 
AND ANNE R. SOMERS 





Eprror’s Nors.—IJn December 1953, the Monthly 
Labor Review completed a series of eight articles 
on various aspects of workmen’s compensation. 
The series dealt exclusively with situations in the 
United States. The present article is the first of 
two which describe the systems in two foreign 
countries. The second will be devoted to the Ontario 
system. Both articles are adapted from the 
authors’ forthcoming book entitled, “‘The Theory 
and Pracvice of Workmen’s Compensotion,” 
scheduled for publicaiion in September 1954 by 
John Wiley & Sons, Ine. 


Compensation for industrial injuries in Great 
Britain is based primarily on the National Insur- 
ance (Industrial Injuries) Act of 1946, effective 
in 1948. This method represents a significant 
departure from the older workmen’s compensation 
system—a break with precedent as great as that 
involved in the original abandonment of the com- 
mon law and employers’ liability systems in 
favor of workmen’s compensation (1897). Ex- 
clusive employer liability, secured by private 
insurance, and enforced chiefly by legal action, 
has been replaced by a compulsory State insurance 
system, financed by contributions from employers, 


*Of Haverford College. 

1 William Beveridge, Social Insurance and Allied Services (Cmd. 6406), 
New York, Macmillan, 1942 (par. 79). For summary of Beveridge Report, 
see Monthly Labor Review, February 1943 (pp. 273-276). For an appraisal 
of these criticisms in terms of American experience by an authority on cas- 
ualty insurance, see The Beveridge Report and Workmen’s Compensation, 
by Ralph H. Blanchard, in International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, Proceedings, 1943 (Bureau of Labor Standards 
Bull. 68, follows p. 10). 








workers, «nd the State. This system is adminis- 
tered by the Ministry of National Insurance 
which is also responsible for other social insurance 
programs. 


Shortcomings of Previous System 


The forces which led to overhauling the British 
program of compensation for industrial injuries 
were, in good part, the same as those which 
prompted adoption of the whole revised social 
security system. Following the ordeals and up- 
heavals of World War II, the British people 
determined to secure for themselves a more com- 
prehensive, efficient, and equitable system than 
the old patchwork of separate, sometimes con- 
flicting programs, which had been pieced together 
under pressure of numerous emergencies over the 
previous half-century. 

In addition, there were a number of specific 
indictments leveled against the workmen’s com- 
pensation system as it had developed from 1897 
to 1945. Dissatisfaction with its operations led, 
in 1938, to appointment of a Royal Commission 
on Workmen’s Compensation. War conditions 
and employer noncooperation forced suspension 
of its activities in 1940, but the following year, 
the Beveridge Committee, appointed to survey 
all existing social insurance programs, including 
workmen’s compensation, took over where the 
Royal Commission left off. Lord Beveridge’s 
Report, published in 1942, advocated abolition 
of the separate workmen’s compensation scheme 
based on the legal liability of the individual 
employer. 

Among the major shortcomings of the earlier 
system pointed out by Sir William,' the following 
are especially significant: 

The system “rests in the last resort upon the 
threat or practice of litigation: a misfortune which 
is often not in any sense the fault of the employer 
and which he could not have prevented, is treated 
by methods applicable to fault.” The hope of 
the fathers of the 1897 law that it would provide 
an “inexpensive. . . simple, immediate and 
effective’ method of settling such disputes as might 
arise was completely frustrated. On the contrary, 
workmen’s compensation became a highly conten- 
tious and specialized branch of the law, so prolific 
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in litigation that it developed its own set of law 
reports which, by 1950, had grown to 47 volumes.? 

“No machinery is provided for assisting the 
employee in presenting his claim. ... He 
feels often, rightly or wrongly, that he is being sub- 
jected to improper pressure. »* 

“No complete security is afforded for the pay- 
ment of compensation.” Except in the mining 
industry, insurance was not compulsory nor were 
self-insurers subject to financial requirements. 

“The system fails to secure maintenance of nec- 
essary income.” The original benefit formula, 
providing a maximum of 50 percent of previous 
earnings with a £1 weekly limit was amended so 
often (notably in 1923, 1940, and 1943) to liberal- 
ize one or another element in the formula and to 
add dependents’ allowances that the final result 
was full of anomalies, a patchwork compromise 
between the principle of basing compensation upon 
previous earnings and that of basing it upon need. 
There was no compensation for injury as such, 
only for the loss of earning capacity. Most serious 
of all was the prevalence and great abuse of the 
provision for lump-sum settlements. In death 
cases, all settlements were on this basis. 

“The costs of administration are higher .. . 
than they need be or than they are in compulsory 
social insurance.” By “costs of administration,” 
Sir William meant the expenses of insurance car- 
riers which, he reported, varied from 7 percent 
for some of the mutal indemnity associations in 
coal mining, to 45 percent for companies in the 
Accident Office Association (equivalent to U. 8. 
stock companies). Administrative costs of mutual 
companies, he found, averaged about 20 percent of 
premiums. “Even this figure is substantially 
higher than the administrative costs of any form 
of compulsory State insurance.””* In addition to 
the costs of insurance, Beveridge found the costs of 


? National Insurance (Industrial lojuries), by Douglas Potter and D. H. 
Stansfeld, London, Butterworth, 1950 (pp. 7-8). This comprehensive vol- 
ume contains the annotated texts of both National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Acts, 1946 and 1948, as well as the texts of all major administrative 
regulations. 

5 Potter and Stansfeld pointed out, as did Beveridge, that ‘“‘these high costs 
do not reflect on the efficiency of the insurance companies, but on the system 
with which they had to deal.” (Ibid, p. 7.) 

* “Money, time and professional skill have for nearly half a century been 
squandered in & scandalously wasteful manner in settling these claims. The 
fundamental reason is that, instead of a claim for compensation being deter- 
mined on grounds of public interest, it is opposed and obstructed at every 
stage by the adverse interest of the employer and his insurance company.” 
(William A. Robson, in Justice and Administrative Law, London, 1947, pp. 
196-197.) 

* Beveridge, in William A. Robson, Social Security, London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1948 (pp. 420-421), 


settlement through litigation ‘‘needlessly expensive 
as compared with procedure for determining claims 
by administrative authority.” * 

“The inclusion of certain industrial diseases . . . 
makes the fixing of liability on individual employ- 
ers particularly inappropriate.” 

The system “has contributed little or nothing 
to . . . restoration of the injured employee to the 
greatest possible degree of production and earnings 
as soon as possible.” 


The Beveridge Proposals 


To overcome these defects, Beveridge recom- 
mended supersession of the separate workmen’s 
compensation scheme and inclusion of provisions 
for industrial accident and disease benefits within 
the unified social insurance program. But he 
added two special provisos, both compromises with 
strict social insurance principles, designed to 
preserve the best of the accumulated workmen’s 
compensation experience and tradition. One dealt 
with benefits, the other with allocation of costs. 
He described the compromise with regard to 
benefits, as follows: ° 


The report recognized that in a scheme based upon 
subsistence needs the presumption was in favor of treating 
all equal needs equally; a workman disabled by an accident 
would have the same needs, whether the accident occurred 
in a factory or just outside it. On the other hand, the 
report concluded that there were good reasons for adopting 
a contrary view, at least in regard to those who suffered 
lasting incapacity or death through industrial accident. 
The strongest of these reasons for differentiation was that 
the risk for industrial injury varies greatly from one in- 
dustry to another; since the dangerous industries, notably 
coal mining, building, shipping, are important indus- 
tries to which adequate supplies of men must be attracted, 
it was fair to compensate for the additional risk by making 
specially favorable provision for industrial injury. 

Moved on the one hand by the desire to treat all 
needs equally, and on the other hand by the argument 
for making special provision for industrial injury, the 
report proposed a compromise which would have made 
the benefit for all temporary injuries the same as for 
sickness and unemployment, but for any lasting injury 
would have provided a pension on a more generous 
scale and related to the wages which had been lost. This 
would have meant that in 90 percent of all cases of accident 
there would have been no need to determine whether the 
accident was due to industrial injury or not, and no need 
to inquire as to the wages formerly earned. The 10 
percent of cases in which such determinations would 
become necessary would be those of greatest importance 
to the workman. 
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With regard to allocation of costs, the report 
proposed another basic compromise between 
merit rating and a flat contribution rate.® 
“About two-thirds was to be met by social in- 
surance contributions from employers, employees, 
and the State, raised equally from all industries 
and individuals; about one-third was to be raised 
by a levy on employers in industries specified as 
hazardous. In each of these industries, moreover, 
there was to be a statutory association of employ- 
ers and workpeople specially concerned with 
safety, and having the power of distributing by a 
system of merit rating among individual employers 
the total levy for which the industry was responsi- 
ble. The object was, in every dangerous indus- 
try, to enlist the financial interest of employers, 
individually and collectively, in pushing safety 
methods to the utmost.” 

The Coalition Government’s White Paper, 
containing its Proposals for an Industrial Injury 
Insurance Scheme,’ accepted Beveridge’s recom- 
mendation that provision for industrial injuries 
be included in a unified social insurance program 
with tripartite contributions. It rejected his pro- 
posal to establish a uniform benefit rate for all 
temporary disabilities, whatever their cause, and 
also the levy on dangerous industries with its 
modified merit rating. It made an entirely new 
departure in proposing that industrial injury 
benefits, in addition to being higher than for any 
other form of disability, should not depend in any 
way upon lost earnings. For total disability, 
the White Paper proposed a flat rate of 35 shillings 
a week for a single man or woman, rising to 40 
shillings after 13 weeks. For anything less than 
total disability, the benefit should be a proportion 
of this amount, determined by the actual physical 
injury irrespective of its effect on earnings, the 
same method used in assessing compensation for 
war casualties.® 


Major Provisions of 1946 Act 


* The Labor Government followed substantially 
the White Paper proposals but with an even 
greater differentiation between industrial injury 
benefits and those due to other misfortunes. 
Industrial injuries were dealt with in one National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act which became 
effective just a month (July 1948) before the other 








National Insurance Act dealing with Sickness, 
Unemployment, Old Age, etc. Both systems are 
under the Ministry of National Insurance, but 
with separate insurance funds and separate ad- 
visory committees. All elements of the industrial 
injury benefit formulas are more generous than 
those for other benefits. The major provisions of 
the Industrial Injuries Act follow: 


Coverage. Present coverage is much broader than 
under the old compensation system. Virtually all 
civilian employees in Great Britain, including farm 
workers, are insured. Eight minor categories of 
“exempted employment” include public employees 
already provided for, family employees, and 
certain types of casual labor. 

Both traumatic accidents and occupational 
diseases are covered. The schedule of prescribed 
occupational diseases is contained in an adminis- 
trative regulation, but the Ministry can add 
additional diseases. The requirement that the 
injury must arise “out of and in the course of 
the employment” was retained. The act specifies, 
however, that an accident arising “in the course 
of” an insured person’s employment shall be 
deemed, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
also to have arisen ‘out of’’ that employment. 


Benefits. There are three major benefit categories: 
1. Injury benefits are payable for not more than 

26 weeks at a flat rate of 55 shillings a week, 

somewhat less if the beneficiary is under 18. 

2. Disablement benefits may be either a dis- 
ablement pension or a disablement gratuity. A 
disablement pension is payable where the injured 
worker continues to be disabled after 26 weeks or 
where, after he is able to resume work, he still 
retains a substantial (20 percent or more) impair- 





¢ Both labor and employers disagreed among themselves on the question. 
The Trades Union Congress supported merit rating as did most employers, 
while the powerful Mineworkers’ Federation and the employers’ Shipping 
Federation opposed it. (Social Insurance and Allied Services, par. 93-04.) 

? Social Insurance, Part II (Cmd. 6551), London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1944. 

§ Beveridge called the recommendation for a purely physical assessment 
of disability ‘‘the most original contribution in either of the Coalition White 
Papers.” Although aware of its difficulties, he appears to have been per- 
suaded of its essential soundness at least for prolonged disability. “To 
make the rate of compensation vary inversely with actual earnings is a kind 
of means test, with all the discouraging effects on the individual that are 
inherent in every means test.” The new proposal meant that the sooner 
the worker “could get over his physical loss—whether of a finger or a hand 
or a limb—and earn, the better for him; he could keep his compensation 
undiminished and enjoy his earnings.” (Beveridge, in Robson, Social 
Security, p. 423.) 
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ment. The weekly rate varies from 9 to 55 shil- 
lings (less if under 18). A gratuity is payable 
where the injury causes a minor disablement 
amounting to less than 20 percent and is settled on 
the basis of a lump sum (which may be paid in 
installments) not to exceed £150. Principles for 
assessing disability and a basic schedule relating 
various common impairments to percentage dis- 
abilities are contained in an administrative 
regulation. 

3. Death benefits, in the form of lifetime pen- 
sions, are payable to the widow unless she remar- 
ries (in which case she gets a lump-sum marriage 
gratuity) at the rate of 20 to 30 shillings a week, 
depending on her age, health, and number of 
dependents. 

In addition to these basic benefits, supple- 
mentary benefits are payable as follows: (1) un- 
employability, 20 shillings a week for adults; 
(2) special hardship, maximum of 20 shillings a 
week for adults;*® (3) constant attendant, maxi- 
mum of 20 shillings a week for adults (except in 
unusually severe cases); (4) hospital treatment; 
(5) child dependents, a single supplement of 7 shil- 
lings 6 pence weekly; ® (6) adult dependents, 
16 shillings a week; and (7) a worker entitled to a 
disablement benefit (i. e., one still disabled at the 


* The special hardship supplement was designed primarily to correct the 
occasional inequities involved in the purely physical assessment of disability. 
Thus, the loss of a finger to a violinist would entitle him to an additional sup- 
plement as compared to a worker whose similar loss would not require him 
to give up his regular occupation. 

%” The act makes no provision for additional children since these are already 
provided for by the Family Allowance Act of 1945. 

" Harold J. Finch, M. P., formerly compensation secretary for the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation, Memo for the authors, May 1, 1953. Mr. Finch 
provides an example of the effect of supplementation on the total benefit: A 
worker, totally disabled over 26 weeks and married with one child, may 
receive 


Disablement benefit 

Sickness benefit 
Addition for wife 
Addition for child 


Total benefit . . . 


If he is not entitled to sickness benefits because of insufficient credits, he can 
still receive an unemployability allowance but with no addition for depend- 
ents. If this worker is bedridden, he can also obtain the constant attendant 
allowance. 

% Dean Arthur Larson claims that, contrary to the belief in some quarters, 
lack of judicial review has resulted in a narrowing of claimants’ rights 
and tightening of compensation rules. He also points out that, since 
rulings of each of the dozen or so medical review boards are unreviewable, 
“you can theoretically get a dozen different doctrines standing side by side 
with no way of resolving the disagreement. This is quite serious, as long as 
there are many everyday medical questions on which the doctors sharply 
disagree."" (Letter to authors, Dec. 2, 1953.) See also his Myth of Adminis- 
trative Generosity, A Lesson from British Experience, in American Bar 
Association Journal, March 1954. 


end of 26 weeks) and incapable of work is also 
entitled to sickness benefits of 32 shillings 6 pence 
a week, plus additions for wife and children, pro- 
vided he is a qualified contributor to the general 
insurance fund. 

With regard to the importance of these various 
supplementary benefits, a British expert com- 
mented: “It is these additional benefits for those 
who have been disabled for some time, i. e., after 
the injury benefit period of 26 weeks—that give 
a measure of security to the injured.”™ 

Lump-sum settlements are abolished altogether 
except in case of marriage and disablement gratu- 
ities. All medical costs are paid through the 
National Health Service. 


Financing. Employers and workers pay equal 
and flat weekly contributions as follows: 5d. for 
men over 18 years of age, and 3d. for those under 
18; 4d. for women over 18 and 2d. for those 
under 18. In addition, the Treasury pays into 
the Industrial Injuries Fund an amount equal to 
one-fifth of the aggregate amount of the contri- 
butions paid by employers and workers. 


Administration. Claims are initially processed at 
a local office of the Ministry of National Insurance. 
Appeals from the local insurance officer’s decision 
may be made to a local appeal tribunal, thence to 
a newly created officer known as the Industrial 
Injuries Commissioner, appointed by the Queen. 
His ruling is final." Specified “special questions,” 
e. g., those dealing with children which involve 
the Family Allowances Act, may be appealed 
directly to the Minister; and “disablement ques- 
tions,” e. g., assessment of degree of disability, 
are determined by special medical boards and 
medical appeal tribunals. 


Supplementary Schemes. The act also provides 
that employers and workers in any industry may 
voluntarily agree on a scheme to supplement 
benefits. The only industry which has done so 
to date is coal mining. 

The National Coal Board and the National 
Union of Mineworkers have agreed to contribute 
to a fund—4d. per week by each workman and 
4d. per week by the NCB in respect of each per- 
son employed. Out of this fund, workers are 
paid an additional £1 per week for the first 26 
weeks of disability and a third of the disablement 
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pension thereafter. There are also additional 


benefits for widows. 


Rehabilitation 


Under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
of 1944, primary responsibility for vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled workers, as of disabled 
military personnel and all others eligible for re- 
habilitation, was assigned to the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service. This act also im- 
posed an obligation on employers of 20 or more 
to employ specified quotas of the disabled. 

The Industrial Injuries Act enabled the Minis- 
ter of National Insurance to make special arrange- 
ments with the Minister of Labor for vocational 
rehabilitation of injured workers, including pay- 
ment of maintenance allowances. It further 
authorized him to require workers either to under- 
take rehabilitation wherever appropriate or to 
forfeit their cash benefits. 


Additional Remedy Under Employers’ Liability 


The British compensation system has always 
differed from the American system in that work- 
men’s compensation was never considered the 
worker’s exclusive remedy if employer negligence 
was indicated. Before 1948, the injured worker or 
his survivors had to elect between compensation 
and the alternative remedy of a damage suit 
against the employer. Since the Law Reform 
(Personal Injuries) Act of 1948, the right to suit 
has become an additional, rather than an alterna- 
tive, remedy."* The worker obtains his normal 
compensation benefits in any event, whether his 
suit is upheld or fails. If he wins, the law provides 
that in assessing damages the court shall take into 
account, against any actual or probable loss of 
earnings, one-half the value of rights to industrial 
injury or sickness benefits for 5 years. The value 
of medical care available under the National 
Health Service Act is disregarded. No deduction 
applies where the action is brought by survivors 
under the Fatal Accidents Acts. Furthermore, 
the common law doctrine of common employment 
(fellow servant) is repealed. Contributory negli- 
gence had been abolished under the Law Reform 
(Contributory Negligence) Act of 1945. 

Summarizing the trend of British law in the 
forties, one English legal authority said: ‘‘Modern 


case law, especially in the House of Lords has 
been as much in favor of the workman as the case 
law of the early nineteenth century was against 
him.”** But 3 years later, another Englishman 
suggested that a reaction had set in: “Public 
opinion always appears to be in favor of the 
underdog and while in the last century the work- 
man occupied this position, today, with increased 
social legislation and with strong trade unions, the 
employer is often more deserving of sympathy. 
The courts had shown the way towards an inter- 
pretation of the law more favorable to workmen; 
now they are to be found leading the retreat. 
. . . It appears then that fears which have been 
expressed that social insurance legislation would 
unduly weight the scales in the employees’ favor, 
have been groundless. Our flexible common law 
system has restored the balance between an 
‘injured’s law’ and an ‘injurer’s law’ without undue 


difficulty.” * 
Prevention: Industrial Safety and Health 


The Industrial Injuries Act empowers the 
Minister of National Insurance to promote 
research into the causes of, as well as methods of 
preventing, accidents and industrial diseases. 
Promulgation and enforcement of safety and 
health codes and rules are the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Labor under authority of the Factory 
and Coal Mines Acts. 

In case of proved violation, employers are 
subject to fine. Also, as noted above, in case 
of accident, they may be sued for negligence 
over and above their liability for workmen’s 
compensation."® 


18 Several years of study preceded adoption of this act. Lord Beveridge 
briefly examined the possible provisions that could be made for dealing with 
the problem of alternative remedies (Social Insurance and Allied Services, 
pars. 81, 98, 258-264) but made no recommendations. A special committee, 
headed by Sir Walter Monckton, considered the relation of workmen’s 
compensation to alternative remedies and made two Interim Reports (Cmds. 
6580 and 6642) in 1945 as a result of which contributory negligence was abol- 
ished in the Law Reform Act of 1945. Its final report (Cmd. 6860) in 1946 
became the basis for the Law Reform Act of 1948. For an appraisal of the 
act in conjunction with workmen’s compensation developments, see W. F. 
Frank, Employers’ Liability in Great Britain, in Law and Contemporary 
Problems, Duke University School of Law, Summer 1953 (pp. 320-349). 

4 John H. Munkinan, Employer's Liability at Common Law, London, 
Butterworth, 1950, quoted in 11 NACCA Law Journal, May 1953 (p. 314). 

1 W. F. Frank, in Law and Contemporary Problems, Summer 1953, pp. 
348-349 (documentation omitted). 

1 For historical survey of British industrial safety and health provisions 
and practices, see Fifty Years of Progress in British Factories, in Labor and 
Industry in Britain, London, September 1953, pp. 111-140 (reprinted from 
Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, 1953). 
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Pricz ; of commodities and fees for services paid 
by con.umers generally exhibit markedly different 
aes) In the last 3 years, commodity prices 
have : uctuated over a narrow range, whereas 
servicg rates have risen steadily. Historically 
also, these groups have shown different trends, 
As a Sule, services have not shared in major 
deflatians to the same extent as commodities, 
nor have they risen as rapidly during periods of 
inflatioa. The contrasts in behavior follow a 
fairly clear-cut pattern. Characteristically, serv- 
ice rates change slowly and lag behind general 
trends in prices of commodities. Usually, service 
prices do not exhibit the short-run fluctuations 
typical of many commodities, especially those of 
a highly competitive nature, and those where the 
source of supply has been interrupted. 


bn... Ce, lg ae 


Factors in Differential Price Movements 


Although retail trade, with its many separate 
establishments, is generally considered highly 
competitive, many commodities are centrally 
manufactured, nationally advertised, or distrib- 
uted to retailers for sale at uniform prices. 
Others, manufactured by smaller and less cen- 
tralized firms, nevertheless call upon common 
sources for raw materials. As a result, cost 
changes in production or distribution processes 
quickly affect retail price movements for many 
commodities. 

On the other hand, rates for many services, 
such as railroad fares and utilities, are regulated 
by public bodies, and therefore cannot move 
freely in response to changes in costs. Further, 
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price regulation for such items is on a completely 
local basis. Thus, the New York subway fare 
was raised from 10 cents to 15 cents in July 1953, 
and transportation fare increases were not granted 
until later in the year in other cities. Among 
many service trades also—beauty and barber 
shops, shoe repairers, auto repair shops, cleaning 
and dyeing establishments, furniture repair shops, 
and the like—establishments are small, competi- 
tion and price determinations are usually purely 
local, and services rendered are not of uniform 
quality. Nor do all such establishments typically 
change their prices simultaneously ; a rise in service 
charges in a particular beauty shop, for example, 
frequently follows a period of gradual cutting of 
corners on services rendered and costs of doing 
business. Similarly, rent increases vary con- 
siderably by city, depending upon control status. 
Other service charges, such as physicians’ fees or 
rates for domestic service, tend to be fixed by 
tradition. These likewise respond slowly to cost 
changes and other economic factors, and, being 
charges for services rendered by individuals, are 
not subject to simultaneous price change. For 
example, an individual physician tends to main- 
tain his standard fees over a long period of time 
and to raise them when he finds that the margin 
between his income and the cost of carrying on 
his profession has become too narrow. Finally, 
price-lining, so typical of apparel commodities, is 
also characteristic of many services. 

None of the numerous historical studies of price 
behavior relate precisely to the subject of this 
article, although many indirectly support the 
general observations made. Thus, the Govern- 
ment’s National Resources Committee, in “Struc- 
ture of the American Economy,” ' classifies mar- 
kets with respect to price determination into two 
types, flexible price or “free,’’ and inflexible or 
“administered,” referring particularly to industrial 
commodity markets. The Committee describes 
these as the two main processes and points up 
striking contrasts in their price behavior, such as 
in the depression of the 1930’s. By inference, 
some of the conclusions of this study are valid for 
purposes of the present analysis, since the com- 
modities and services groups likewise display 


* Of the Bureau’s Division of Prices and Cost of Living. 
1 Part 1.—Basic Characteristics, A Report Prepared by the Industrial 
Section Under the Direction of Gardiner C. Means, Washington, 1939. 
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opposing tendencies in comparable periods. In 
the earlier study, all government-operated services 
to consumers, e. g., postal services and water 
supply, as well as locally operated utilities, e. g., 
electricity, gas, telephone, local transportation, 
and railroads, are included in the group of admin- 
istered prices. The report refers to the existence 
of many other types of markets and mentions fees 
for services as fixed by custom. In this field of 
administered prices, competition, if present, is 
much more likely to be manifest in subtle changes 
in quality than in outright price changes, whereas 
in ‘free’ markets, notably food, adjustments are 
made through price change. The former phe- 
nomenon is also observed for some commodities 
during periods of price control. 


Classification of Commodities and Services 


Records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics on 
retail prices of items included in the Consumer 
Price Index are used for the present analysis of 
relative price movements of commodities and 
services. The separation of commodities and 


services presents some difficulties of classification, 


and the Bureau’s published series of retail price 
indexes? for such special groupings have had 
slightly different coverage at different times. 
Rents, though more like services than commodi- 
ties, are considered separately,* since they have at 
times exhibited distinctive price movements in 
response to their regulatory history, and at others 
have tended to move much the same as other 
services. For this analysis, commodities include 
principally tangible goods which carry an actual 
price tag and which are displayed at a place of 
sale. Services include utilities, all items other 
than tangible commodities, and items for which 
the seller’s labor is a primary factor in the total 


2 Indexes for commodity and service groups, 1935-50, and indexes for indi- 
vidual items, 1935-52, published quarterly in Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports entitled “Indexes of Retail Prices of Apparel, Housefurnishings, and 
Services and Miscellaneous Goods to Moderate-Income Families in Large 
Cities of the United States.” 

3 See also The Effects of Decontrol Actions on Residential Rents, Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1954 (p. 134). 

4 Commodities include food, apparel, solid fuels and fuel oil, ice, house- 
furnishings, radio and television sets, prescriptions and drugs, toilet goods, 
automobiles, tires, gasoline and motor oil, tobacco products, paper products, 
toys and sporting goods, and alcoholic beverages. 

Services include gas and electricity, dry cleaning and laundry, shoe repairs, 
telephone, public transportation, medical services, group hospitalization, 


beauty and barber shop services, domestic service, auto repairs, auto insur- 


ance and registration, water rent, postage, movie admissions, newspapers, 
and television repairs. 


price. Many items naturally have both com- 
modity and service elements; auto repair service, 
for example, includes the cost of parts. 


Price Changes, 1951-53 


Wholesale prices reached their peak in early 
1951 and have declined fairly steadily since that 
time. Retail prices, on the other hand, edged 
up throughout 1951 and were generally stable in 
1952 and 1953. While the CPI reached an all- 
time high of 115.4 (1947-49=100) in October 
1953, it was then only 2 percent above its January 
1952 level and had declined slightly by the end of 
1953. The slight rise in retail prices in 1952 and 
1953 was due in large part to the persistent ad- 
vances in charges for rent and services, almost 
uninterrupted since early 1940. (See chart.) 
Currently, these items represent roughly 25 per- 
cent of the expenditure weights for the Consumer 
Price Index. Rents, at alltime highs in the last 
few months, were up 10 percent from the end of 
1951 and services had risen 9 percent. On the 
other hand, retail commodity prices as a group 
were very nearly stable during this period, having 
declined 2 percent from the peak in December 
1951. This stability of commodity prices reflects 
in part temporary Federal controls over prices in 
1951 and 1952 and in part equilibrium of market 
forces. 

During 1952, charges for service items increased 
by an average of 5 percent; almost without 
exception, individual items moved up in a con- 
tinuing response to the longtime upward trend. 
In contrast, prices for some individual commodities 
moved up, while others went down. 

Among the services, motion-picture admissions, 
gas and electricity rates, and charges for auto 
repairs rose, on the average, 1 to 3 percent in 1952; 
rents, laundry, telephone, domestic service, and 
physicians’ and hospital services advanced 4 to 5 
percent; and local transit fares, newspapers, and 
men’s haircuts went up about 8 percent, while 
auto insurance rates jumped about 20 percent. 

Among the commodity groups, on the other 
hand, food, apparel, and housefurnishings de- 
clined, on the average, 1 to 2 percent during 
1952, although a number of individual commodities 
increased in price. The general decreases reflected 
market weakness, largely an excess of supply in 
relation to demand for¥certain commodities. 
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Price Trends for Commodities, Services, and Rent, 1935-53 
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Among the items which rose in price were new cars, 
coal and fuel oil, gasoline, tobacco, dairy products, 
canned and dried fruits and vegetables, chickens, 
and sugar and sweets. For new cars, the increase 
was due largely to higher service (‘handling’’) 
charges. 

Price trends in 1953 were not unlike those in the 
previous year; rent and services continued their 
persistent rise and commodity prices fluctuated. 
The end of Federal rent control on July 31 brought 
only a slight quickening in the rate of advance for 
rents. Rents were up 5 percent; services, 4 
percent; and commodities as a group registered a 
decrease of about 1 percent. 

Almost without exception, charges for service 
items increased in price over the year. Those 
which rose more than 8 percent in price included 
postage, streetcar and bus fares, movies, television 
repairs, and dental extractions. Prices increased 
between 5 and 8 percent for auto repairs, beauty 
parlor services, physicians’ office visits, and hos- 
pital rates, and from 3 to 5 percent for domestic 
service, telephone services, dental fillings, and 
group hospitalization. 

In the commodity field, food and housefurnish- 
ings prices declined 1.3 percent and 0.1 percent, 
respectively, in 1953. The apparel index rose 
very slightly (0.2 percent) over the year. 

Foods for which prices fell included beef and 
veal, which dropped nearly 20 percent; fresh 
vegetables, over 16 percent; lamb and poultry, 
more than 8 percent; and fish, butter, and milk, 
1 to 3 percent. Other commodities for which 
price decreases of more than 5 percent were re- 
ported included used cars, sheets and cotton rugs, 
women’s rayon blouses, diapers, penicillin, and 
toys. 

Pork prices were up over 16 percent; lard, over 
50 percent; coffee, cola drinks, and hydrogenated 
shortening, more than 5 percent. Prices also rose 
for such items as vacuum cleaners, gasoline and 
motor oil, cigarettes, beer, women’s rayon suits, 
women’s and girls’ cotton dresses, and home 
permanent waves. 


Historical Price Comparisons 


Viewed in historical perspective, the recent be- 
havior of prices of the commodity and services 
groups is not unusual. During World War I, 
the level of consumer prices approximately dou- 


bled, reaching a peak in mid—1920 and dropping 
sharply to early 1922. BLS records of retail 
prices for years prior to 1935 have not been sum- 
marized in such a way as to permit comparisons 
of commodities and services on the same basis as 
those already presented. However, they do show 
that the postwar decline was mainly in food, 
clothing, and housefurnishings. Rent and the 
“miscellaneous’’ component of the CPI, which 
included the bulk of the service items, did not 
share in the immediate postwar slump. 

In the severe depression of the early 1930's, 
the miscellaneous group in the CPI maintained a 
remarkable stability in the face of sharp declines 
in prices of strictly commodity groups and in 
rents, which had had a wartime rise much greater 
than other service items. Similarly, the contrast 
between “the violent drop in prices of market- 
dominated commodities” between 1929 and 1932 
and “the very small drop or no drop at all for the 
bulk of prices which are subject to extensive ad- 
ministrative control” was pointed out by the 
National Resources Committee in its study of the 
period. The Committee also noted that this 
resulted in a serious distortion of price relation- 
ships.° 

A study by the University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College also prevides an inter- 
esting analogy for the War of 1812 and World 
War I, although for a different group of items. A 
sharp price increase (about 30 percent) in prices 
paid by Vermont farmers for commodities between 
1811 and 1814 was followed by a long and steep 
decline of 67 percent to 1852. During those 40 
years, rates for services—which included physi- 
cians’ fees, sawing lumber, taxes, tapping shoes, 
horseshoeing, farm fire insurance rates, and rail- 
road fares—remained almost steady and did not 
share in the deflationary movement of the period. 
During World War I, Vermont prices both of com- 
modities and services moved up abruptly, with 
commodities leading slightly, but services con- 
tinued to rise to 1940, whereas commodities 
dropped sharply and nearly to prewar levels. 

Since 1935, BLS data show that the trend of 
prices for commodities has been upward, but there 
have been significant short-run fluctuations. Serv- 


§ Ibid. (p. 149). 
* Bulletin No. 507, Prices Paid by Vermont Farmers for Goods and 
Services and Received by Them for Farm Products, 1790-1940. 
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ice rates, in contrst, have moved up steadily, and 
for a good part of this period their movement aas 
been paralleled b4 rent. 

During the yqars 1935-37, prices continued 
their mild recovgry from depression levels. A 
noticeable rise is g ident both for commodities and 
rents, but prices }f services, less affected by the 
depression, were Jelatively stable. Referring to 
group indexes, fogd, clothing, and housefurnish- 
ings shared in thd general recovery, whereas the 
miscellaneous ind§x rose only slightly. Again, 
this is analogous go the differential behavior of 
“‘market-dominate(l”” and ‘‘administration-domi- 
nated” prices from}.932 to 1937, which eliminated 
“much of the dist@rtion’”’ of the depression period 
previously referred@to. 

The moderate pace recession in late 1937, 1938, 
and early 1939 was faost apparent for commodities. 
Commodity prices?dropped about 9 percent, on 
the average, as priges for individual items, almost 
without exception, faoved downward. Both rents 
and services, howe®r, remained at about the 1937 
levels. Among thd services, prices increased for 
certain items, inclufing hospital rates, physicians’ 
fees, newspapers, , auto insurance, local 
transit fares, and failroad fares. Certain other 
services—for examle, movies and beauty and 
barber shop servicej—were affected by the reces- 
sion but not as mud as commodities. 

Commodity pricq: shot up sharply from the 
outset of World Was II until early 1943, when the 
“hold-the-line”’ ord¢ ’ brought commodities, par- 
ticularly food, unjler stricter price controls. 
Although services in:reased in 1941 and 1942 at a 
faster rate than bef{re, the rise was less than for 
commodities, due part to the existence of 
Federal or local cont§ols. Rents had been brought 
under Federal cont#)l even before commodities, 
and were held at ear$y 1942 levels throughout the 
war. Among the njsjor groups of the index, it 
was food, apparel, ¢{nd housefurnishings, which 
led the wartime rise,{with the miscellaneous group 
of commodities and yj rvices following more slowly 
and somewhat later. 

Following World var II, there was no sharp 
deflationary mereanies either for commodities 
or services, such as ccurred after World War I. 
The end of price ec. trols in June 1946 brought 
another precipitous rise in prices of commodities 





? Executive order 9328, April 8, 1943. 


but had little effect on the average rate of advance 
for services, a number of which remained under 
control of Federal or local agencies. Thus, gas, 
electricity, telephone, and railroad fares were 
searcely affected, whereas apparel and house- 
furnishings jumped 12 percent or more in 6 months. 
A general increase, authorized in June 1947 under 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, brought a 
sudden rise for rents—the first since the begin- 
ning of the war—after which rents continued to 
advance at about the same rate as services. 
Commodity prices continued up until September 
1948. 

In the period from the postwar peak in com- 
modity prices (September 1948) to the pre-Korea 
low (March 1950), commodity prices decreased 
over 7 percent, but on the average services and 
rents continued up at about the same rate as 
before. (See chart.) 


Percent change in retail prices! 





Services, 
excluding 
rent 


Period 
Sept. 1948-Mar. 1950 : 4.6 
Dec. 1951—Dec. 1952__-_-__- : 4.9 
Dec. 1951—Dee. 1953___--_- ’ 9. 0 
Sept. 1948-Dec. 1953 4.5 24. 2 


1 The figures are based on changes in prices of items included in the Con- 
sumer Price Index for the sample of cities priced in March, June, September, 
and December. Prior to December 1952, items were combined with average 
34-city weights of the adjusted index; after December 1952, with average 46- 
city weights. For classification of items, see footnote 4, p. 517. 


For rents particularly, the rise reflected local 
conditions, as one city after another was de- 
controlled, beginning in 1949, and as more and 
more new housing exempt from control was offered 
at higher rentals in given areas. Food prices 
were down 8.6 percent on the average; apparel, 
7.9 percent; housefurnishings, 6.5 percent; and 
many commodities in the miscellaneous group also 
decreased. Individual commodities or groups of 
commodities naturally decreased more than the 
general averages, while others actually increased. 
Prices of bedsheets, for example, dropped nearly 
15 percent; laundry soap, over 20 percent; nylon 
hose, 13 percent; and toilet goods, 8 percent. New 
cars rose in price, as did prescriptions and drugs 
and tobacco products. In contrast to the vari- 
ations in commodities, almost all service items 
advanced, although by different amounts. Even 
railroad fares, local transportation, and telephone 
service, virtually unaffected by the end of OPA 
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controls, were granted considerable increases by 
the regulatory authorities. 

The outbreak of hostilities in Korea in June 1950 
brought another upsurge in commodity prices 
which lasted until early 1951, but the average rate 
of advance for services and rents was not appre- 
ciably affected. 

This contrast between the price history of com- 
modities and services goes far to explain the great 
disparity between the December 1953 and the 
pre-World War II price relationships for com- 
modity groups in the Consumer Price Index. 
Prices of groups which are predominantly com- 
modities—food, apparel, solid fuels and fuel oil, 
and housefurnishings—were at least twice as high 
as in 1939, but many of these items recently have 
been leveling off or declining. Transportation, 
personal care, and reading and recreation, which 
contain both commodity and service items, were 
70 to 90 percent above prewar levels and generally 
are continuing up. Medical care and household 
operation, which are chiefly services, were roughly 
70 percent higher. At the end of 1953, rent was 
less than 50 percent higher but still rising. 

Gas and electricity rates, almost uniquely among 
the service items, have remained comparatively 
unchanged for a long period, being more 
closely and more continuously regulated. The 
combined index for gas and electricity in December 
1953 was 7 percent higher than the average for the 
years 1947-49 and less than 2 percent above pre- 
World War II. Average rates for electricity 
actually went down in the late 1930’s and through- 
out World War II; gas rates also declined during 
the latter period. At the same time, utilities were 
able to realize reasonable returns on investment. 
This enviable record was made possible by a tre- 
mendous expansion in output and the consequent 
reduction in unit costs of distribution. 

Before and during the war, natural gas was re- 
placing manufactured gas as the chief type used 
by residential consumers. Accompanying this 
development, average rates for natural gas de- 
creased more than those for manufactured gas or 
declined when manufactured gas rates rose. In 
addition, there has been a great increase in resi- 
dential gas consumption, particularly for space 
heating in the last few years. Currently, gas rates 
are about 15 percent above their low point in late 


1946 and about 10 percent above the average for 
the years 1947-49. 

In the case of electricity, the amount generated 
by publicly owned facilities increased from less 
than 7 percent of the total in 1936, when rates 
started down, to almost 20 percent in 1950.° 
Residential consumption of electricity has in- 
creased tenfold since 1920 and fivefold since 1932, 
and the average expenditure per residential 
customer has risen from $33.70 in 1932 to $59.85 
in 1952.° Residential rates currently are up 
about 5 percent from their low point in mid—1947, 
but they are very much lower than in the 1920’s. 
Reflecting increased consumption per customer 
and lower rates for higher consumption, the 
average cost per kilowatt-hour dropped to a low 
of 2.76 cents in 1952, compared with 3.09 cents 
in 1947 and 7.45 cents in 1920. 


Outlook for 1954 


Retail prices turned down moderately after 
October 1953 and this trend was continuing into 
the early months of 1954. A relatively stable or 
slightly declining price level is generally expected 
for the near future. If past experience is repeated, 
such declines as occur are likely to be largely in 
commodities, and it is not unreasonable to antici- 
pate a continuation of slowly rising charges for 
rents and various services even in the face of de- 
clining commodity prices. Only if the general price 
level should fall more steeply or for a longer period 
than expected, would we anticipate any inter- 
ruption of the long and persistent rise in service 
rates. Similarly, the service components of the 
gross national product have been relatively in- 
sensitive to general business trends. A number 
of services, as well as rent, are contractual and 
therefore lag considerably behind changes in gen- 
eral levels of activity. Others, such as medical 
care, public transportation, and personal services, 
have become virtual necessities, and demand for 
them is not likely to be affected greatly by a 
decline in the level of activity of the order indi- 
cated by preliminary estimates of gross national 
product for the first quarter 1954. 


* Electrical World, New York, Annual Statistical Issue, Jan. 29, 1951. 
(Data cited were supplied by Edison Electric Institute.) 
* Ibid. and subsequent issues. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Wage Trends in 
Power Laundries, 1945 to 1953 


STRAIGHT-TIME HOURLY EARNINGS of power laun- 
dry workers in a group of large cities Were 60 
percent higher on the average in mid-1953 than 
in July 1945.' This average increase is based on 
data for a group of plant occupations in 27 areas 
employing an estimated two-fifths of all power 
laundry workers. The increase in straight-time 
average hourly earnings of laundry workers was 
below the 76-percent rise in average hourly earn- 
ings (excluding premium overtime pay and inter- 
industry shifts in employment) for factory wage 
earners during the same period. 

Over the entire period, 1945 to 1953, the annual 
rise in straight-time hourly earnings of laundry 
workers averaged 6.1 percent. As in industry 
generally, the rate of increase during the first 3 
years was distinctly greater than during the last 
5. Between 1945 and 1948, the pay of laundry 
workers rose by 9.5 percent a year in contrast to 
an annual rate of 4.1 percent between 1948 and 
1953. Increases to factory workers averaged 7.4 
percent a year between 1945 and 1953, with 
average annual increases of 11.1 and 5.2 percent 
for the 3- and 5-year periods, respectively. One 
factor that may have contributed to the slower 
rate of pay increases for laundry workers is that 
laundry employment has not kept pace with the 
upward trend in most industries, or with popula- 
tion growth in recent years. This lag is apparently 
traceable at least in part to the development of 
“laundromats” and the greater use of modern 
home laundry equipment.’ 


Variations by Community 


The increase in earnings of laundry workers 
between 1945 and 1953 varied widely among cities. 
Differences in wage levels and wage trends among 
areas appear to be rooted in the local character 
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of the market for laundry service and the highly 
localized nature of its labor suppiy. Among the 
factors that vary among areas are extent and type 
of collective bargaining, statutory minimum wage 
rates, wage levels in other industries, and the 
number of unskilled women workers seeking 
employment. 

In a majority of the cities studied, bargaining 
in the industry is conducted chiefly through 
associations of laundry employers; in a few 
Northern cities, bargaining is on an individual- 
company basis. Laundry workers in the Southern 
and Border cities, except Birmingham, are, for 
the most part, unorganized. The principal union 
functioning in the industry is the Laundry 
Workers’ International Union (AFL). The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers (CIO) has some agree- 
ments in the industry, principally in New York 
City. 

Laundry workers’ pay tends to be highest in 
the high-wage sections of the country. However, 
the labor force in the industry is probably less 
mobile among labor markets than that in many 
other industries; even in areas where earnings 
in most industries are relatively high, the presence 
of a large supply of unskilled women workers 
may depress laundry wage levels or retard increases 
in pay. 

Because of the high proportion of unskilled 
women workers and the relatively low wages 


1 General wage changes, merit increases in pay, and any variations in in- 
centive earnings are reflected in these postwar adjustments. The informa- 
tion also includes the effect on earnings of any shifts in employment among 
laundries within a city and changes in the ratio of time and incentive workers 
on the same job. It excludes the effect on year-to-year changes of any altera- 
tion in occupational composition (e. g., in the relative proportion of washers 
and flatwork ironers), and of shifts in employment among cities. The basic 
hourly earnings data on which the indexes presented here are based exclude 
premium payments for overtime and late-shift work. 

2 An article published in Starchroom Laundry Journal, New York City, 
October 1953 (p. 9) stated that since 1947 the potential working population 
had increased by 6/4 million, but laundries had added less than 2 million 
customers. The American Institute of Laundering, Joliet, Ill., in its Special 
Report No. 205, stated that in 1949, 39 percent of all urban families used com- 
mercial laundries, while in 1953, the proportion had fallen to 35 percent. The 
proportion sending out all laundry (except lingerie, hose, and similar items) 
fell from 10 to 7 percent. Laundry industry publications also mention 
technological changes in the industry. 
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prevailing in the industry,* as compared with 
other industries, statutory minimum wage rates 
are likely, in some periods, to have more effect 
on wages in this than in most other industries. 
The effects of changes in statutory minimum 
wage rates on laundries are also more localized 
than in manufacturing and some nonmanufac- 
turing industries. The direct effects of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act are limited to communities 
in which a high proportion of laundry service 
crosses State lines. Most laundry workers who 
are covered by minimum-wage legislation are 
affected by State rather than Federal legislation, 
and minimum rates vary among those States that 
have any minimum-wage orders in effect for the 
industry. More than half the areas studied were 
in States which have minimum-wage orders for 
women laundry workers and most of these minima 
were increased between 1945 and 1953. In all 
cases except in California, New York, and the 
District of Columbia, the minima in effect in mid- 
1953 were below the 75-cent rate established under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act in January 1950, 
for employees engaged in interstate commerce. 
In most areas in recent years, such factors as 


degree of unionization, earnings in other industries 
within an area, and the upward trend of wages 
generally appear to have affected wages in power 
laundries to a greater extent than changes in 
statutory minimum wages.‘ 


2In 1945, average hourly earnings of women flatwork finishers varied 
among communities studied from 25 cents in Birmingham to 65 cents in San 
Francisco. In 1953, the averages ranged from 41 cents in Atlanta to $1.10 in 
San Francisco. 

4 In New York State,a minimum wage of 5744 cents was set in October 1947 
for women laundry workers in cities of over 10,000 population. About 14 
percent of those studied in Buffalo in June 1947 were receiving less than that 
amount and were thus directly affected by the new minimum; in New York 
City, virtually none were affected. The 1953 change to 75 cents an hour 
apparently affected none of those studied in Buffalo or in New York City. 

The New Jersey State minimum was raised from 33 to 50 cents in October 
1946. Of the women studied in Newark, in the period prior to this change, 
about 15 percent were earning less than 50 cents. 

Relatively few women workers studied in Milwaukee were affected by the 
February 1947 revision of the State minimum from 2244 to 45 cents; in 1945, 
only about 4 percent were earning less than the latter amount. 

In California, a 65-cent minimum was set in June 1947; 2 years earlier, in 
July 1945, four-fifths of the women laundry workers studied in Los Angeles, 
and more than a third in San Francisco, were paid less than this amount. 
The 1952 revision of the California rate to 75 cents appeared, however, to 
have little if any direct effect on women workers studied in the two areas. 

Portland, Oreg., laundry workers were apparently not directly affected 
by either the 50-cent minimum set in February 1947 or the 60-cent rate fixed 
in August 1950. 

In the District of Columbia, presumably only a small proportion of women 
laundry workers were affected by the 50-cent minimum set in July 1946. 
However, 5 months prior to the 75-cent minimum effective on August 22, 
1951, about a fifth were earning less than this new minimum. 


The increase in earnings of power laundry work- 
ers between 1945 and 1953 ranged, among the 
cities studied, from less than 40 to more than 90 
percent, although in about three-fifths of these 
cities it was between 55 and 70 percent (see table). 
The rise in Minneapolis was the largest registered, 
with the rise in St. Louis next; the smallest increase 
was reported in Cleveland. This variation in 
amounts of increase in laundry pay—from less 
than 40 to more than 90 percent—was concen- 
trated within the group of midwestern cities. In 
1945, laundry workers’ earnings in Cleveland 
were the highest for the cities surveyed in the 
region. By contrast, earnings in Minneapolis and 
St. Louis were below the earnings in most of the 
other cities. From 1945 to 1953, however, 
earnings advanced 94.0 in Minneapolis, and 90.4 
percent in St. Louis as compared with a rise of 
36.5 percent in Cleveland. By i953, the abso- 
lute level of earnings in Cleveland continued to 
be somewhat above the level in St. Louis, but 
had fallen below the Minneapolis level. 

In Minneapolis, where the industry is widely 
organized, a series of negotiated adjustments 
during the postwar period increased wages sub- 
stantially over the relatively low rates which 
prevailed in 1945. The majority of workers in 
St. Louis laundries were not covered by a labor- 
management contract until December 1945, when 
a 6-year agreement was negotiated. The initial 
contract provided a definite wage scale and, 
between early 1945 and 1947, straight-time 
average hourly earnings went up 7 cents. A 10- 
cent-an-hour increase in December 1947 was 
followed by subsequent adjustments which, over 
the period 1945-53, resulted in a proportionate 
increase in earnings almost as large as in Min- 
neapolis. Adjustments for laundry workers in 
Cleveland, who were not as extensively covered by 
the terms of a labor-management contract, 
varied from year to year. They were markedly 
below those effected in other cities immediately 
after the war’s end and again in 1948-49. Since 
1951, however, the increases in Cleveland have 
averaged slightly above those for all cities com- 
bined. 

Most of the communities surveyed in the Middle 
Atlantic States showed percentage increases in 
laundry wage rates that were above the average 
for the country as a whole. For New York City 
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laundries, the increase, measured in percentage 
terms, was slightly below the national average 
but laundry wage levels in this city ranked rcla- 
tively high both in 1945 and in 1953. 

Levels of pay in West Coast laundries were 
high compared with other areas in 1945 and post- 
war percentage increases in pay in these cities were 
as high as, or higher than, the average for all 


+ By 1953, virtually all women laundry workers studied in West Coast areas 
were earning at least 90 cents an hour. In Los Angeles, only about 6 percent 
of all men and women laundry workers studied earned 80 but less than 90 
cents an hour, and in Portland, Oreg., and San Francisco, 98 percent of the 
workers studied earned at least $1.05 an hour. These and similar data for 
the other areas studied are from the Bureau’s occupational wage survey 
bulletins. 

* More than nine-tenths of the women workers studied in Southeastern 
cities as a group earned less than 75 cents an hour in 1953. In Memphis and 
Birmingham, almost three-fourths were paid less than 55 cents. In Dallas 
and Houston, almost three-fourths of the women were paid less than 65 cents 


an hour. 
In Atlanta and Baltimore, the lag behind the rational increase was slight. 


cities studied. Consequently, their relative posi- 
tions compared with most other cities were 
maintained or improved during this period.® 
Southeastern and Southwestern cities not only 
had low pay levels at the beginning of the period, 
but the percentage increase in pay in each of these 
areas lagged behind the national average increase.® 


Differences by Occupation and Sex 


Because the great majority of laundry workers 
are women, the 63-percent increase in their 
average earnings closely paralleled the average 
change for all such workers studied from 1945 to 
1953. The gain for men’s occupations in power 
laundries averaged 52 percent. Their cents-per- 
hour increase, however, was greater than for wom- 


Indexes and percent changes in stray pt-time average hourly earnings in power laundries in selected areas and occupations, 
July 1945 to April-August 19538 ! 
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1 Metropolitan areas, as defined by the Bureau of t. 4 r'udget, Were studied, 
with the following exceptions: t 
Chicago (Cook Co. only); j 
New Yous pay (Bronx, Kings, New York, vins, and Richmond 
~ Cos. hp Bee Be , 





Newark-Jersey City, siphou> part of the New York Metropolitan Area, 
was studied separately; 
Philadelphia, Pa.-Cam en, NN. J. (Philadelphia and Delaware Cos., Pa. 
and Camden Co., N. J. 
2 Unless otherwise i “all are i 
3 This area Was not ———" in 1953. 
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en laundry workers. Straight-time hourly earn- 
ings of men in the jobs studied in which substantial 
numbers of men were employed averaged about 
30 cents more than earnings of women in the jobs 
in which they were employed. 

Women operators of flatwork finishing machines 
comprised the largest occupational group surveyed. 
Earnings of these workers, some of whom are paid 
on an incentive basis, rose more than 30 cents an 
hour, or 63.6 percent, between 1945 and 1953. 
Average hourly earnings of men washing-machine 
operators, the highest-paid job studied, advanced 
by slightly more than 40 cents, or 48.6 percent. 
Pay of men extractor operators, who earned less 
than machine washers, increased about 32 cents, 
or 46.6 percent. 


Scope and Method 


Data for the indexes presented in this article 
were obtained from the Bureau’s occupational 
wage surveys. These surveys were made by 


visits of the Bureau’s field agents to a representa- 
tive group of power laundries in each area studied. 
Only laundries with 21 or more employees (8 or 


more in 1945 and 1947) were covered. 

The indexes are based on earnings of occupa- 
tional groups accounting for about two-fifths of 
all plant workers (excluding driver salesmen) in 
power laundries in the cities studied. The groups 
included in all periods were men extractor opera- 
tors, machine washers, and firemen (stationary 
boiler); women retail receiving clerks, machine 
flatwork finishers, machine shirt pressers, and bun- 
dle wrappers. Women markers were added in 
1949 and identifiers in 1951. The addition of 
these two occupations had no appreciable effect 
on the continuity of the series. 

Data for the periods from 1945 to 1952 are based 
on all 31 cities listed in the table; for 1952 to 
1953, they were based on 27 cities, since 4 com- 
munities were not surveyed in 1953. Except for 
New York, the indexes refer to earnings changes 
within metropolitan areas,’ rather than to earnings 
changes within city limits. 

As indicated earlier, the indexes presented here 
reflect, in addition to general wage changes, 
merit increases in pay, any variation in incentive 
earnings, the effect of any shifts in employment 


? See footnote 1 on table. 
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among laundries within a city, and changes in 
the ratio of time and incentive workers on the 
same job. However, the effects of year-to-year 
changes of any alteration in occupational compo- 
sition and of shifts in employment among cities 
are excluded. 

Over longer periods, the effects of shifts in 
occupational composition or in relative employ- 
ment among cities were minimized by the chain 
method of index construction. For each year in 
a pair covered by consecutive wage surveys 
(1945-47, 1947-48, etc.), the straight-time hourly 
earnings for each occupation within a city were 
weighted by the number employed in that occu- 
pation in the latter of the two years, to obtain an 
overall city average for the year. First, the per- 
centage change between the resulting city aver- 
ages for 1945 and 1947 was expressed as a relative 
(or index) with 1945 as one hundred. Then the 
percentage relationship between the city averages 
for the next pair of years—1947-48—was com- 
puted in a similar fashion and the index for the 
earlier of these two years (1947) was multiplied 
by this percentage relationship. These indexes 
based on 1945 were converted to a 1947-49 base 
by dividing by the average of the indexes for 
1947, 1948, and 1949. 

The same techniques were used in computing 
the index for all cities combined. Average hourly 
earnings for all occupations in each city, computed 
in the manner just described, were weighted by 
the total laundry employment in the city in the 
latter year for each 2-year period, to obtain 
overall averages for the entire group of cities. 

These methods completely exclude the effect of 
shifts in employment among occupations and 
areas from the computation of the change in 
earnings from one year to the next. However, 
since the employment weights differ for each pair 
of years, the weight of the percent change for 
any occupation or area may vary from period to 
period. Thus, if the ratio of flatwork finishers to 
extractor operators increased from 1947 to 1948, 
the increase in earnings of flatwork finishers 
would have greater weight in computing the 
overall increase in earnings from 1947 to 1948 
than from 1945 to 1947. 


—Rutu W. Benny 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Engineering Personnel Employed in 
Metalworking Industries’ 


SHORTAGES OF ENGINEERS and other scientists 
during the current mobilization period have 
focused attention on the need for more adequate 
information on employment in these professions. 
At present, the decennial Census of Population is 
the only source of comprehensive statistics on em- 
ployment by occupation. 

The need for current estimates of employment 
in these key occupations prompted the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to attempt the collection of such 
information by mail questionnaires addressed to 
employers—a method which has long been used in 
preparing the Bureau’s monthly employment 
estimates for different industries. Opportunity 
for this pilot study was provided by a schedule 
which had been sent quarterly during 1951 and 
1952 to employers in metalworking industries, to 
obtain manpower information needed for defense 
planning. In October 1952, a question was added 
to the schedule inquiring as to the numbers of 
“professional engineers” employed. In addition, 
to determine the extent to which industry was 
utilizing less highly trained workers to supplement 
their professional engineering staffs, questions 
were added on the employment of “engineering 
aids” and “draftsmen.’’? 

This article presents employment estimates for 
engineering personnel in selected metalworking 
industries, based on this pilot survey.’ Four 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Manpower and Employment 
Statistics. 

2 The following definitions were used in compiling the data: 

Professional engineers: Individuals employed in engineering work at a 
level that requires a knowledge of the engineering, physical, and mathemati- 
cal sciences equivalent at least to that acquired through compietion of a 4-year 
professional engineering course. Trainee engineers and al] manageria!, super- 
visory, technical sales, and other personnel whose work requires the technical 
knowledge and skill described above are included in the definition. How- 
ever, personnel engaged in technical work not requiring a knowledge of 
engineering principles are not included, even though they possess an engineer- 
ing degree. 

Engineering aids: Semiprofessional engineering assistants except draftsmen, 
who assist professional engineers. Such assistants must have a knowledge of 
the engineering, physical, and mathematical sciences equivalent to that 
acquired through completion of 2 years of post-high-school training in a tech- 
nical institute or Junior college, or other formal training. 

Draftsmen: Individuals working as draftsmen at all levels of responsibility 
below the professional. 

* See also Metalworking Employment in Small and Large Firms, Monthly 
Labor Review, April 1954 (p. 412), and forthcoming Summary Volume: 
Employment in Metalworking Industries, by Size of Firm, July 1, 1951- 
July 1, 1953. 





major industry groups were covered by the sta- 
tistics—fabricated metal products; machinery 
(except electrical); electrical machinery; and 
transportation equipment (except motor vehicles 
and motor-vehicle equipment). Motor-vehicle 
manufacturers were also included in the survey 
mailing list, but the response was not sufficient 
to yield statistically reliable estimates for that 
industry. The concluding section of this article 
briefly discusses the scope and method of the 
survey, the reliability of the estimates of engineer- 
ing employment arrived at, and the problems and 
potentialities of this method of obtaining employ- 
ment estimates for selected occupations. 


Employment of Engineers 


By Industry. In October 1952, approximately 
103,800 engineers were employed in the metal- 
working industries covered by the study. This 
number is believed to represent about one-fifth of 
all professional engineers in the United States, 
although no satisfactory overall estimate of total 
engineering employment is available. 

Nearly three-fifths of the engineers in the indus- 
try groups surveyed were employed in three of 
the component industries. The largest number, 
27,800, were in the aircraft industry; the com- 
munication equipment industry came second, with 
19,500 engineers; and the electrical generating, 
transmission, distribution, and industrial appa- 
ratus industry was third, with about 10,000. 
Other industries with relatively large numbers of 
engineers (somewhat fewer than 5,000 each) were 
fabricated structural metal products, general in- 
dustrial machinery, and metalworking machinery. 
(See table 1.) 

The ratio of engineers to total employment 
varied greatly among industries. It ranged from 
a low of 4 engineers per 1,000 employees in the tin 
can and other tinware industry, to 39 per 1,000 in 
communication equipment, and to 41 per 1,000 
in aircraft. Other industries averaging 25 or 
more engineers per 1,000 employees were electric 
lamps, electrical generating and related apparatus, 
and office and store machines. In addition to tin 
cans and other tinware, industries that averaged 
less than 8 engineers per 1,000 were miscellaneous 
transportation equipment, cutlery and hardware, 
and fabricated wire products. For the most part, 
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the industries that use relatively few engineers 
appear to be those manufacturing mainly stand- 
ardized products which change but little in design 
from year to year. The factors responsible for 
the high employment of engineers in the aircraft 
and electrical machinery industries undoubtedly 
include the complexity of the products and tech- 
nology of these industries and their extremely 
large research and development programs.‘ 


By Size of Establishment. More than three-fifths 
of the engineers in the surveyed industries were 
in establishments with a total employment of 
1,000 or more. The concentration of engineers in 
large plants was marked in the transportation 
equipment industries, where 85 percent of the 
engineers worked in establishments with 1,000 or 
more employees. It was also high in the electrical 
machinery industries, in which 66 percent of the 
engineers worked in plants in this largest size 


4 See Scientific Research and Development in American Industry—A Study 
of Manpower and Costs. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1148, 
prepared in cooperation with the U. 8. Department of Defense, 1953 (p. 22). 

5 Ibid. (p. 7). 


group. However, in the machinery (except elec- 
trical) industries, less than half of the engineers, 
and in fabricated metal products less than a 
fourth, worked for the largest establishments. 
(See table 2.) 

In all the surveyed metalworking industries 
taken together, the average ratio of engineers to 
total employment was considerably greater in 
large than in small establishments. Plants with 
a work force of 1,000 or more averaged 29 engineers 
per 1,000 employees, compared with averages of 
18 or less per 1,000 for establishments in the 
smaller size categories. This overall finding is 
largely a reflection of the situation in the aircraft 
and electrical machinery industries. As previously 
noted, these industries employ large numbers of 
engineers in connection with their research pro- 
grams, and there is a marked concentration of 
research activities in large companies.’ No con- 
sistent relationship was found between size of 
establishment and the ratio of engineers to total 
employment in the individual industries which 
comprised the machinery (except electrical) group 
and fabricated metal products group. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated number of engineers, wet and drafismen employed in selected metalworking industries, 
ctober 1952 
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Engineering Aids and Draftsmen 


In addition to 103,800 professional engineers, 
the engineering staffs of the metalworking indus- 
tries represented in the study included 57,500 
engineering aids and 67,400 draftsmen in October 
1952. Thus, for every 100 engineers there were, 
on the average, 120 supporting technicians—55 
aids and 65 draftsmen. 

The wide variation in extent of utilization of 
technicians in different industries is shown in table 
1. Ship and boat building and repairing was the 
industry with the highest ratio of technicians to 
engineers—an average of 103 engineering aids and 
181 draftsmen per 100 professional engineers. 
Most industries in the fabricated metal products 
and machinery (except electrical) groups also 
employed relatively large numbers of technicians. 
The industries which employed the fewest, relative 
to the number of engineers on the payroll, were 
electric lamps, communication equipment, elec- 
trical generating and related apparatus, aircraft, 
and electrical appliances. 

When the establishments were classified by 
size, further variations in the ratio of technicians 
to engineers were found. In all the surveyed 
industries combined, large plants (with 1,000 or 
more employees) had an average of 48 engineering 
aids and 50 draftsmen per 100 engineers, far 
below the average ratios for smaller establishments 
(table 2). The statistics for different industries, 
however, do not show a consistent pattern of 
relationship between plant size and the extent of 
utilization of supporting personnel. 

An industry-by-industry comparison of the 
ratio of technicians tc engineers with that of 
engineers to total employment also yields varying 
results. The 6 industries which employed the most 
engineers relative to their total work force (air- 
craft, 4 of the electrical machinery industries, and 
office and store machines) were all comparatively 
small employers of technicians. On the other hand, 
there were some industries which employed rela- 
tively large numbers of technicians as well as of 
engineers, and still others which had relatively few 
employees of either type. Among the factors 
responsible for these differences were undoubtedly 
the diversity of the industries’ products and proc- 
esses and the varying size of their research pro- 
grams. There were probably many other contrib- 


TABLE 2.—Estimated number of engineers, engineering aids, 
and draftsmen employed in selected metalworking indus- 
tries, by size of establishment, October 1952 
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1 Size of establishment is based upon total plant employment. 


uting factors—such as variations in staffing pat- 
terns and hiring practices and local differences in 
the supply-and-demand situation in professional 
engineering and technician occupations. 


Collection and Estimating Procedures 


The survey represents a new procedure for the 
collection of occupational data. Therefore, the 
methods of arriving at the estimates, the reliabil- 
ity of these estimates, and the potentialities of the 
new procedure are discussed below. 

Since the survey which yielded these data on 
engineering employment had, as its primary pur- 
pose, the collection of manpower information for 
use by defense agencies, its coverage was deter- 
mined by these agencies’ needs. For this reason, 
coverage was limited to selected metal-using in- 
dustries—primarily the fabricated metal products, 
machinery (except electrical), electrical ma- 
chinery, and transportation-equipment industry 
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groups. Defense-agency specifications were also 
responsible for the decision to include in the mail- 
ing list all establishments in the covered indus- 
tries having 100 or more employees and, in a few 
industries with a high rate of metal consumption, 
all those having 50 or more employees. A few 
smaller establishments were included for special 
reasons. 

The total number of establishments on the mail- 
ing list was 7,590. Of these, approximately 7,200 
responded, but many replies either failed to supply 
any usable information or arrived too late for in- 
clusion in the survey. Another group (453) did 
not furnish information on engineering employ- 
ment, although they supplied data on one or more 
other items covered by the schedule. Neverthe- 
less, 5,645 establishments, or 74 percent of the total 
number on the mailing list, supplied usable infor- 
mation on engineering employment. This was 
considered a good response rate, especially in view 
of the fact that the schedule called for other items 
of information, some difficult to supply. 

Despite this high overall response rate, in one 
industry, motor vehicles, the nonresponse was so 
great as to preclude the development of estimates. 
For this reason, the motor-vehicle industry has 
been excluded from the estimates of engineering 
employment presented in this article. 

Altogether, the establishments that reported 
engineering personnel in industries covered by the 
tabulations had a total employment of 2,736,570. 
Table 3 shows the number of employees on the pay- 
rolls of the reporting establishments in each in- 
dustry and the proportion these employees repre- 
sented of total employment in the given industry 
in October 1952. 

In deriving overall estimates of engineering 
employment from the figures supplied by the 
respondents, the first step was to classify the 
returns by detailed industry and four size groups 
(1-99 employees, 100-499 employees, 500-999 
employees, and 1,000 or more employees). For 
each of these industry-size groups, totals were 
obtained on employment of engineers and total 
employment in October 1952, for all companies 
reporting both items of information. These 


*See Bureau of Labor Statistics forthcoming Summary Volume: Em- 
ployment in Metalworking Industries by Size of Firm, July 1, 1951-July 1, 
1953. 


aggregates were derived primarily from data 
supplied by plants reporting both these items on 
their schedules for that month. However, in 
order to obtain more inclusive data for certain 
industry-size cells, the October 1952 returns 
were supplemented by estimates for some plants 
derived from a July 1951 survey of engineering 
employment. Ratios of engineering employment 
to total employment were then computed for each 
industry-size group, and these were multiplied by 
estimates of total employees for the given groups 
prepared by the Bureau.* The resulting estimates 
of engineering employment for industry-size groups 
were then summed, to yield the estimates pre- 
sented in the first column of tables 1 and 2 in this 
article. 

The procedure used in estimating employment 
of engineering aids and draftsmen involved, first, 
the computation of ratios of “aids to engineers” 


TaBLe 3.—Number of employees in metalworking plants 
reporting engineering personnel and percent of total 
employment in the industry, October 1952 
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1 Figures are rounded to the nearest 1,000. 
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and “draftsmen to engineers” for the reporting 
establishments in each industry-size group. These 
ratios were then multiplied by the estimates of 
engineering employment, already derived by the 
methods outlined in the preceding paragraph, and 
summed to provide the statistics presented in 
columns 3 and 5 of tables 1 and 2. 


In considering the sampling error which may 
be involved in these estimates, it is important to 
bear in mind that the establishments canvassed in 
the survey were not chosen by random methods 
and that sampling theorv is, therefore, not directly 
applicable to the assessment of survey results. 
With this important qualification, an estimate 
was made of the sampling error that might have 
arisen from this survey if it had had a probability 
design. This somewhat unusual practice was 
adopted in the light of the following considerations. 
The sample design used by the Bureau in esti- 
mating total employment for size classes’ is a 
stratified probability sample. With the exception 
of establishments in the smallest size group (1-99 
employees), the design is identical with that used 
in the survey of engineering employment. The 
identical part of the two sampling designs covers 
approximately 6,000 of the 9,000 establishments 
and 97 percent of the total employment in the 
probability sample. Actual response, however, 
was considerably better in the survey of total 
employment than in that of engineering per- 
sonnel. The overlap of the two samples in terms of 
number of employees in the reporting establish- 
ments was 60 percent. The overall employment 
survey furnished reliable estimates of variance of 
the total employment figures, while the same 
design, adjusted for size of sample but not for 
possible bias of nonresponse, was used in calcu- 
lating the sampling error of the ratio of engineers 
to employment. 

For a typical individual industry, there is a 
67-percent probability that the sampling error is 
less than 8 percent. For the estimate for all 
metalworking industries combined, there is a 
67-percent probability that the sampling error is 
less than 2 percent and a 95-percent probability 
that it is less than 5 percent. The potential 
errors indicated are those that might arise from 
sampling as contrasted with a complete survey 


’ Ibid. 


and do not include other possible sources of 
inadequacy such as reporting errors and the bias 
of nonresponse. 

In planning the study, it was recognized that 
precisely comparable figures on engineering em- 
ployment would be difficult to obtain from the 
various reporting establishments, in view of the 
known divergencies among companies in job titles 
and occupational organization. Unfortunately, 
resources did not permit a field check on com- 
panies’ interpretations of the occupational defini- 
tions supplied on the questionnaire. That differ- 
ences in personnel classification could have a great 
effect on the employment estimates is indicated by 
a comparison of the results of the October 1952 
survey with figures on engineering employment 
derived from a July 1951 questionnaire. 

The earlier schedule, which was one of the same 
series utilized in October 1952, carried a question 
on employment of engineers only and made no 
mention of engineering aids or draftsmen. Though 
an identical definition of the occupation of en- 
gineer was given on the two schedules, many 
establishments reported fewer engineers in 1952 
than in 1951, despite a rise in their total work 
force—strongly suggesting that some personnel 
were included in the 1951 figures on engineers who, 
in the later survey, were reported as engineering 
aids or draftsmen. This supposition was con- 
firmed by correspondence with a few establish- 
ments and, therefore, it was decided not to publish 
any comparative figures from the earlier survey. 

Although by no means conclusive, this expe- 
rience suggests that more accurate information on 
employment by occupation can be obtained when 
data are requested for a group of associated 
occupations than when the request is limited to 
one isolated field of work. It also underlines the 
importance of providing for followup visits to a 
sample of respondents in a future survey of this 
type. 

Further experimentation and testing is obvi- 
ously required before the use of mail schedules ad- 
dressed to employers can be regarded as a fully 
tested and perfected method of obtaining data for 
estimates of employment by occupation. In 
general, however, the experience with the Octo- 
ber 1952 survey suggests that this technique can 
be an effective and economical means of obtaining 
data for such estimates. 
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Paid Rest-Period Provisions 
in Union Agreements, 1952-53 


PAID REST PERIODS during regular working hours 
were provided by nearly one-fourth (417) of a 
total of 1,842 collective bargaining agreements 
analyzed in a recent Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study. About 6.3 million workers were covered 
by the agreements analyzed; the agreements with 
paid rest-period provisions covered approximately 
1.6 million workers, but many agreements limited 
the practice to specific categories within the 
bargaining unit.’ 

The benefits derived from granting paid rest 
periods to workers gained recognition during 
World War I. Many employers found that a 
rest period, breaking the monotony of repetitive 
operations, counteracted production-line fatigue 
and actually resulted in a higher volume and 
quality of total daily output and in reducing 
spoilage. Experience with paid rest-period pro- 
visions, during World War I and subsequently, 
led to their wider adoption. In recent years, paid 
rest periods have increasingly become a subject 
for collective bargaining. 

Several factors contribute to the formalization 
of rest periods—primarily the psychological and 
physical demands of modern industry upon 
workers and the requirements of plant operation 
or discipline. Unrelieved fatigue, whether physical 
or mental, may adversely affect safety and the 
quality and quantity of output. From the psycho- 
logical standpoint, monotony and routine tend 
to dull alertness; for physical health, a ‘“‘break’’ 
from work is required by employees engaged in 
heavy manual labor and by those whose work 
pace is determined by the machine. The health 
and safety factors are also important in other 
kinds of jobs, for example, in the case of painters 
working in closed spaces where fresh air is 
not available. 

The choice between allowing workers to take a 


rest period when and as long as they require it 


and formally setting aside a fixed period for that 
purpose depends largely upon requirements of 
plant operation or discipline in preventing abuses. 
Adoption of formal provisions often permits more 
efficient scheduling of plant operations, particu- 


larly where constant attendance at machines 
and work stations is required. The need for 
formalizing the practice tends to grow correspond- 
ingly with increased size of establishment. The 
incorporation of a rest-period provision into a 
collective bargaining agreement is an act of 
formalization that also places some responsibility 
upon union officials to prevent abuses. Moreover, 
the development of provisions outlining the 
duration, scheduling, and other conditions of such 
time allowances tends to minimize disputes over 
these working conditions. 

Even in plants covered by collective bargaining 
contracts, absence of a specific paid rest-period 
provision does not necessarily mean that this 
practice is not observed. Often, company policy 
permits rest pauses, but these practices may not 
be written into the agreement. Often, too, the 
nature of the work permits intermittent breaks for 
rest and relief —‘ coffee breaks,’”’ timeout, smoking 
breaks, “‘spellout’”—either on a formal or in- 
formal basis. 

Actually, rest or relief periods without loss of 
pay are more common in American industry than 
is indicated by the Bureau’s findings based on 
analysis of union contracts. The Bureau’s study, 
for example, did not include “personal allowance” 
or “relief’’ time generally provided under wage- 
incentive systems in determining time or produc- 
tion standards. Many of the agreements which 
provided for rest periods specifically indicated, 
with respect to piece-rate or incentive workers, 
that time allowances for this purpose were included 
in calculating time standards or incentive rates. 

Women must be given a rest period under the 
laws or minimum-wage orders effective in 8 
States—Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Most 
of these provide for a 10-minute rest period within 
a half-day’s work.’ 


1 The agreements in the study, current as of August 1952 or later, were 
selected from the Bureau’s current file of union contracts on the basis of 
industry, union, and regional representation. Agreements for the airline and 
railroad industries (except for the Railway Express Agency) are not collected 
by the Bureau and therefore are not included. No agreement negotiated in 
the fall of 1953 or later was included in this study. 

For seasonal industries, the number of workers covered generally includes 
short-term workers employed at the peak of the season, in addition to regular, 
year-round employees. 

This survey does not include rest periods occurring or provided during 
nonregular or overtime hours. 

‘Summary of State Labor Laws for Women, 1953. Publication D-6. 
Women’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of Labor (processed, July 1, 1953, p. 3). 
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TaBLe 1.—Proportion of collectwe bargaining agreements 
containing paid rest-period provisions, and workers 
covered, 1952-53, by industry group 
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1 See footnote 1 to text. 

2 For number of agreements with paid rest-period provisions, and number of 
workers covered by those agreements, see table 5. 

+ Includes total number of workers in bargaining units covered by the 
agreements providing paid rest periods. Many contracts, however, restrict 
these provisions to women, particular occupational groups, specific workers 
or departments, etc. 

* Less than 0.1 percent. 

§ Excludes railroads (except for Railway Express Agency) and airline 
industries. 


Prevalence of Paid Rest Periods, by Industry 


In a comparison by industry group, manu- 
facturing industries accounted for almost four- 
fifths of the 417 agreements with paid rest periods. 
Nearly a fourth of the manufacturing agreements 
studied, and slightly less than a fifth of the non- 
manufacturing agreements, contained such pro- 
visions (table 1). 

Paid rest periods were provided in more than 
half of the agreements in the food and kindred 
products and communications industries. Meat- 
packing agreements accounted for the preponder- 
ance of such clauses in the food industry group. 


The prevalence of rest-period provisions in com- 
munications could be attributed to the large pro- 
portion of women employed and the service re- 
quirements of that industry. 

Between 30 and 50 percent of the agreements in 
six other industry groups—all in man:facturing— 
provided paid rest periods: furniture and finished 
wood products; chemicals and allied products; 
rubber products; fabricated metal products; elec- 
trical machinery; and the miscellaneous group. 


Types of Employees Covered 


Although the 417 agreements with paid rest 
periods covered about 1.6 million workers, not all 
benefited by such allowances. A total of 371 of 
these agreements indicated the extent to which 
paid rest periods were to be given to all employees, 
to women only, or to employees in certain jobs or 
occupations only. Of these 371, a fourth re- 
stricted rest periods to women only or to employ- 
ees in specific occupations or departments (table 
2). Eleven percent of the agreements did not 
specifically define the employees covered by the 
clause; most of these stated only that present 
practices regarding rest periods would be con- 
tinued during the term of the contract. 

The specific occupations granted rest periods 
generally were on continuous operations requiring 
relief workers to tend machines or work stations, 
“highly fatiguing,” or “continuous repetitive’’ 
jobs, painting in closed spaces, etc. Illustrative 
clauses follow: 


TABLE 2.—Paid rest-period provisions in collective bargain- 
ing agreements, 1952-53, by type of workers covered 





Number of— Percent of— 


Types of workers covered Torkere 
Agree- Workers Agree- | Work- 


ments yy ments ers | 





Total with paid rest-period provi- 
Be iccicccntamasiinceunenectecesnsnees 
Type of workers indicated 
All employees in bargaining 
unit : icibudacacessoneseos 
Women only : -| 
Specific occupations or depart- | 
ments 


Type of workers not indicated 





Present practices continued... ... 
Other provisions 





1 Total number of workers covered byj| agreements providing paid rest 
periods. 
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There shall be two 10-minute rest periods per turn on 
machine- and conveyor-paced operations, one on each 
half-turn. 

* * * 


The Company shall continus its present practice of 
granting two 10-minute rest periods during a regular 
8-hour shift on highly fatiguing operations. 


* * * 


The principle of rest periods for all female employees 
will be recognized by the Company on all continuous, 
repetitive-type jobs. 

Under several laundry agreements, rest periods 
were granted during the summer months only. 


Duration, Number, and Timing of Rest Periods 


The total time allowance for rest periods was 
from 20 to 30 minutes per day or full shift in 
slightly over 60 percent of the 417 agreements 
with such provisions (table 3). This pattern was 
equally prevalent in manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing industries. 

Almost one-fifth of the agreements which con- 
tained references to rest periods gave no details 
as to the length of the period. A few varied the 
length of the rest period for different classifica- 
tions of workers, or specified the duration of such 
periods, but in amounts which did not fall into 
common patterns. 


TaBLe 3.—Total time allowance for paid rest periods per 
workday in collective bargaining agreements, 1952-53 
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1 Indicates the total time allowance granted for rest periods during the 
workday or full shift. 

— number of workers covered by agreements providing paid rest 
periods. 

1 Less than 0.1 percent. 

4 Includes agreements which specify the number of paid rest periods, but 
do not indicate the time allowance; agreements which merely state that 
present practices will be continued; that rest periods will be granted in ac- 
cordance with the law or that reasonable or equitable rest periods will be 
granted; and agreements which refer to rest periods but give no details. 
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TaBLe 4.—Number and frequenay of paid rest periods per 
workday provided in collective bargaining ones, 
1952-53 





Number of— 





Number and frequency of rest periods Workers 
(in thou- 


sands)! 


Agree- 
ments 





_— 
= 
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1, 589.8 
1, 108.4 


Total with paid rest-period provisions 
Agreements specifying number of rest periods _- ._- 
One 








period 

“ist hattshiti 
2d half-shift 
—— not indicated 
Two rest periods 
lst and : 2d half-shifts 

Timing not indicated 
Rest . pene after specified number of hours 


Sense 


= 
5 8 
Shacenca aceweoo 


After every hour 

After every 2 hours. _. 
After every 24% hours 
After every 3 hours 


~ 
Yess 





Slums S825.88/ 8 


z 





Agreements not specifying number of rest periods 2. 








oi number of workers covered by agreements providing paid rest 

pe q 
2 Includes cqnemete which a the number of rest periods for different 
according to work schedules; those which specify total time al- 


classifications or 
lowance but not freque ; and agreements which merely state that present 
practices will be continu: ‘or refer to rest periods but give no details. 


The most prevalent practice was to provide two 
rest periods per full shift. Over four-fifths of the 
agreements which specified the number of rest 
periods contained such a provision. About four- 
fifths of the 280 clauses specifying 2 rest periods 
made explicit provision for scheduling a rest 
period in each half-shift. The others mentioned 
two periods but did not indicate their timing 
(table 4). 

Occasionally, rest periods were to be provided 
at set intervals: every hour, or, in some cases, 
every 2, 24, or 3 hours, as in the following clause: 

The practice of giving 5-minute rest periods out of every 
2 hours shall continue wherever this is in effect in the 
plant at the present time. 


Usually, the morning and afternoon rest periods 
were of equal length. In some cases, however, 
they were of unequal length, the shorter rest 
period occurring in the afternoon in nearly all 
such instances. 


Employees working not more than 8 hours a day shall 
have a 15-minute rest period in the morning and a 10- 
minute rest period in the afternoon... . 


In cases where only one formal rest period was 
granted, over half of the agreements scheduled it 
for the first half-shift; a few specified the second 
work period; and the others failed to indicate the 
timing. 


¢ 
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Ten-minute rest periods were most common, 
appearing in 55 percent of the agreements speci- 
fying the length of the rest period (329). Such 
periods were specified in about 1 out of every 2 
manufacturing agreements providing paid rest 
periods, and 1 out of every 6 nonmanufacturing 
agreements (table 5). The proportions were re- 


versed with respect to 15-minute rest periods 
for nonmanufacturing and manufacturing. The 
transportation and communications industries, 
particularly, made use of 15-minute rest periods. 


Rest Period Scheduling 


Scheduling of rest periods was discussed in 
about half of the agreements. Most commonly, 


the rest-period time was to be set by the company, 
although some agreements provided for scheduling 
by joint decision of company and union. A few 
listed the specific time of the rest periods. 

A number of agreements included provisions 
apparently designed to schedule the rest periods 
so as to break up the workday at relatively equal 
intervals. Some, for example, specified that rest 
periods were to be scheduled as nearly as possible 
midway in the half-shift. Others required that 
these time breaks occur not later than from 2% 
to 3% hours after start of the work period, or not 
earlier than from three-quarters of an hour to 2% 
hours after the start. A few provided for stag- 
gering of rest periods, in order to prevent disrup- 
tion of production or overburdening of cafeteria 
facilities. Illustrative provisions follow: 


TaBLe 5.—Duration and number of paid rest periods provided in collective bargaining agreements, 1952-53, by industry group 
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' Includes total number of workers in bargaining units covered by the agree- 
ments providing paid rest periods. 
? Includes 55 agreements which refer to rest periods, but with insufficient 
or no details, and 33 which merely state that present practices will be con- 
tinued. In the remaining 42 agreement sthe length of each rest period varies 


as between morning and afternoon; or the length of each rest period is other 

than 5, 10, or 15 minutes; or the length of the rest period varies for different 

job classifications or categories of workers; etc. 

a 3 Excludes railroads (except for Railway Express Agency) and airline in- 
ustries. 
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All employees coming under this Agreement shall be 
given a 10-minute rest and smoking period during the first 
half and second half of each shift. Each period to be 
taken at a time agreed upon by the Company and the 


Grievance Committee. 
* * * 


Such rest periods may be staggered so as to cause a min- 
imum interference with the operations of the plant, but no 
employee shall be required to take such rest period earlier 
than 14 hours after the start of the shift or later than 1 
hour before the lunch period. 

Relatively few agreements required that employ- 
ees work a specified number of continuous hours— 
varying from 1% to 4 hours per half-shift or from 
5 to 8 hours per shift—in order to qualify for the 
rest-period allowances. For example: 

(a) A rest period of 10 minutes shall be allowed in the 
forenoon providing the employee is required to work 3% 
hours or longer before the lunch period. 

(b) A rest period of 10 minutes shall be allowed in the 
afternoon providing the employee is required to work 3% 
hours or longer after the lunch period. 

When employees are required to work hours less than 
those stated above no spellout or rest period shall be 
granted. 


Rest-Period Regulations 


Rules designed to secure compliance with the 
time limits set for rest periods, or to maintain 
order and discipline so as to minimize interrup- 
tions to production, or general statements caution- 
ing against abuse, were prescribed in about three- 
fourths of the agreements with paid rest-period 
provisions. . 

To insure against employees overstaying their 
rest period, some agreements required them to 
return to their workplaces within the time set. 
Signals designating the start and end of the rest 
period were occasionally mentioned. Other agree- 
ments, without referring to such mechanical de- 
tails, included statements that rest-period priv- 
ileges were not to be abused. If abuses were 
shown, rest periods could be discontinued, accord- 
ing to some contracts; in some, however, only if 
the abuse continued after the union had been 
apprised of the abuse or of possible cancellation 
of the rest period. Specific reference to discipline 
for exceeding the time limits or for violating other 
rest-period conditions was included in a few agree- 


ments. Pay deductions for exceeding the desig- 
nated time allowance were specified in two agree- 
ments—in one case amounting to slightly more, and 
in the other, slightly less, than the amount of pay 
for the length of the rest period. The instructions 
were in these words: 


These rest periods may be discontinued at any time the 
employees may abuse the privilege, but before discon- 
tinuing them, the Company will consult with the Union. 

~ * *” 

Employees shall be given a 10-minute rest period each 
day commencing at 9:30 a. m., ending at 9:40 a. m. 
Employees will stay on their jobs until a signal is sounded 
announcing the beginning of the period. During such 
rest period the employees shall be free to leave their 
workplace, smoke in the areas designated. in the plant 
rules, and eat their lunch. A signal shall be sounded 2 
minutes prior to the expiration of the period and em- 
ployees shall be at their places of work when the final 
signal is sounded. The provisions for a rest period as 
herein set out are agreed to by the Company upon the 
understanding that the employees assume responsibility 
for return to their places of work by the expiration of the 
specified rest period, and if such privilege is abused by the 
employees to such extent that the same cannot be en- 
forced by individual discipline the Company will call the 
matter to the attention of the Union, and if such abuses 
continue after the Union has received such notice the 
Company may discontinue rest periods. 


To prevent undue crowding, confusion, or inter- 
ference with other employees, or to avoid fire 
hazards, the following types of conditions often 
were specified: specific smoking or eating areas 
were designated; employees were required to 
remain on the premises, in their department, or 
on their floor (in one instance, this was limited to 
custodial employees); workers were barred from 
entering any department where other employees 
were at work; or a general restriction on unduly 
congregating or holding meetings was included. 
Two agreements required that employees refrain 
from interfering with or discouraging any em- 
ployee who wished to work during the rest period. 
Several others provided that exceptions to the 
formal rest-period practices could be made by 
mutual agreement in individual cases. 


—ABRAHAM WEIss AND Rose THEODORE 
Division of Wages andjIndustrial_ Relation 
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Earnings in Miscellaneous 
Textile Industries, October 1953 


AveraGeE straight-time hourly earnings of pro- 
duction and related workers in a group of eight 
miscellaneous textile industries ranged from $1.10 
to $1.60 in October 1953, according to a study 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.’ 
The industries differ considerably in terms of 
product, equipment, and other characteristics. 
Variations in labor-force skill composition account 
in part for differences in the level of earnings 
among the industries. Similarly, differences in 
levels of earnings for men and women reflect, at 
least in part, the fact that women tend to be 
employed in the less skilled or arduous occupations. 

Average hourly earnings for all production 
workers, for men, and for women are given below 
for each of the industries studied: 

Average hourly earnings of— 


All workers Men 

-55 $1.6 

1. 56 1 

Paddings and upholstery filling- . 42 1. 
Processed waste . 10 1. 
1 

1 

1 

1 





Women 


$1. 


Coated fabrics . 60 
Linen goods . 26 
EE TREE . 32 
Cordage and twine . 28 


To make the study more useful, each industry is 
discussed separately because of the marked differ- 
ences in the wage structures and in most industry 
characteristics. Percent distributions of produc- 
tion workers by average straight-time hourly 
earnings for certain regions are given in the accom- 
panying table for each industry studied. 


Felt Goods 


Establishments in the felt goods industry manu- 
facture primarily insulating and automotive felts, 
under-rug mats, and other felt goods (except 
woven felt, felt hats, and haircloth) from wool, 
hair, and jute, by means of heat, moisture, and 
pressure or by the needle-loom process. Three- 
fourths of the workers in this industry were em- 
ployed in the New England and Middle West 
regions. The majority of plants producing felt 
goods each employed fewer than 100 workers. 


The value of the goods shipped by the industry in 
1951 amounted to $105 million.’ 

Straight-time hourly earnings of production 
workers averaged $1.55 in October 1953. Indi- 
vidual earnings for 25 percent of the workers 
ranged from $1.25 to $1.50; an additional 40 
percent earned from $1.50 to $1.75. About 5 
percent received $2 or more an hour and less than 
1 percent earned below $1. Men accounted for 
85 percent of the plant labor force and averaged 
$1.60 an hour. 

Regional earnings varied only 1 or 2 cents from 
the national average. New England and the 
Middle West, the two leading regions in the 
production of felt goods, recorded averages of 
$1.56 and $1.54, respectively. 


Lace Goods 


The lace goods industry includes establishments 
primarily engaged in the manufacture of Leavers 
lace, bobbinet, Nottingham lace (curtain nets, 
curtains, bedspreads, table covers), and Barmen 
lace. The bulk of the production in the industry 
is Leavers lace, so called after the designer of a 
weaving machine by that name. 

Lace is a decorative, openwork fabric formed 
by looping, interlacing, braiding, or twisting 
threads or various fibers and is considered one 
of the highest forms of textile artistry and skill. 
The industry in the United States is compara- 
tively new and was slow in developing due to 
difficulties encountered in obtaining Leavers lace 
machines from England. Output of Leavers lace 
was relatively insignificant until 1909, when there 
were only about 100 Leavers machines in this 
country. By 1953, however, over 800 machines 
were in operation. The industry did an annual 


1 Data for the study were collected by mail questionnaire and were limited 
to earnings of production and related workers, which for purposes of this 
study are defined as follows: “Includes working foremen and all nonsuper- 
visory workers (including lead men and trainees) engaged in fabricating, 
processing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, handling, packing, 
warehousing, shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial, watchman services, 
products development, auxiliary production for plant’s own use (e. g., power 
plant), and record-keeping and other services closely associated with the 
above production operations.” 

The group of industries studied, which are generally characterized by small 
plants in terms of employment, employed approximately 49,000 workers. 
They are located, for the most part, in metropolitan areas each having a 
population of 100,000 or more. Establishments employing 10 or more workers 
were included in the study. The wage data presented exclude premium pay 
for overtime and night work but include incentive earnings. More detailed 
information on the study is available in BLS Report No. 56. 

3 U. 8. Department of Commerce, 1951 Annual Survey of Manufactures. 
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business of approximately $30 million in 1950. 
Today there is little, if any, handmade lace pro- 
duced comaercially in the United States. 

The manufacture of lace goods provides em- 
ployment to about 8,000 workers in the United 
States and is concentrated almost entirely in the 
New England and the Middle Atlantic States, each 
region accounting for half of the total employ- 
ment. Small-size plants (less than 100 workers) 
are predominant in this industry. The work 
force was about equally divided between men and 
women. 

Hourly earnings of aH production workers in 
the lace goods industry averaged $1.56 in October 
1953. Partly because of the large number of 
highly skilled weavers—typically a man’s job— 
men averaged 77 cents an hour more than women, 
$1.93 compared with $1.16. 

Almost 60 percent of the men had earnings of 
at least $1.50; half of them earned $2.50 or more 
an hour. Women’s earnings were concentrated 
between $1 and $1.25, 45 percent receiving earn- 
ings within this range. Slightly more than a 
fourth of the women earned less than $1 an hour, 
in contrast te only 7 percent of the men. 

Earnings in the New England lace industry 
averaged $1.61, compared with $1.53 in the 
Middle Atlantic States. The regional positions 
of men’s and women’s earnings, however, did not 
conform to this relationship. Men in New Eng- 
land averaged 28 cents more than men in the 
Middle Atlantic States ($2.09 compared with 
$1.81); but women in New England averaged 9 
cents less than their counterparts in the Middle 
Atlantic region ($1.12 as against $1.21). 


Paddings and Upholstery Filling 


The production of paddings and upholstery 
filling includes establishments primarily engaged in 
manufacturing batting, padding, wadding, and 
upholstery filling from curled hair, cotton, moss, 
hemp tow, flax tow, kapok, and related materials. 
Forty percent of the approximately 6,000 workers 
in this industry were employed in the Middle 
West; the Far West and Middle Atlantic regions 
each accounted for 20 percent and the South for 
10 percent. Men outnumbered women in the 
industry’s labor force by 3 to 1. Although there 


3 Leavers lace handbook of the American Leavers Lace Industry, July 
1948. 


are a number of plants employing from 250 to 
1,000 workers, the average plant in the industry, 
as studied, had about 90 workers. 

Production workers in the padding and uphol- 
stery filling industry averaged $1.42 an hour in 
October 1953. The $1.45 average for men was 11 
cents higher than that for women ($1.34). Earn- 
ings of about the same proportions of men and 
women fell within the 25-cent ranges of $1.25 to 
$1.50 and $1.50 to $1.75—35 and 25 percent, 
respectively. Slightly less than 10 percent of all 
production workers earned under $1 an hour and 
only 3 percent received $2 or more. 

Earnings in the Middle West averaged $1.48 an 
hour. This was 9 cents below the Far West 
average, but 7 and 48 cents higher than the re- 
spective averages for the Middle Atlantic States 
and the South. Regional earnings of men exceed- 
ed those of women by amounts varying from 12 to 
23 cents an hour. 


Processed Waste 


The study of the processed waste industry in- 
cluded establishments primarily engaged in proc- 
essing textile-mill waste for spinning and other 
uses, and in recovering cotton, wool, rayon, silk, 
and other fibers from clippings and rags. Since 
waste-processiug plants obtain a substantial pro- 
portion of their raw materials from the spinning 
and weaving divisions of the textile industry, many 
of the establishments are located in or near textile 
centers in the South, the Middle Atlantic States, 
and New England. The Middle West is also an 
important region, accounting for about a fifth of 
the industry’s total employment. The typical 
waste-processing plant is comparatively small; 
about three-fourths of the plants studied each 
employed fewer than 50 workers. Three of every 
5 workers in the industry were men. 

Earnings of production workers in the processing 
of waste textiles averaged $1.10 an hour in October 
1953—the lowest level of earnings of the eight 
industries studied. Men’s earnings exceeded the 
average for all workers by 11 cents, but women’s 
earnings fell short of this level by 19 cents—a 
total difference of 30 cents. 

A substantial proportion of the workers in this 
industry—70 percent of the women and nearly 25 
percent of the men—earned less than $1 an hour. 
Earnings of $1.50 or more were received by about 
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10 percent of the men and less than 1 percent of 
the women. 
Regional earnings averaged highest in New 
England ($1.19) and lewest in the South (91 cents). 
' The level of earnings in the Middle Atlantic region 
approximated that of New England; the average 
for the Middle West matched the national average 
of $1.10. Average earnings of women ranged 
from 81 cents in the South to 98 cents in the 
Middle Atlantic region. 


Coated Fabrics 


Establishments in this industry manufacture 
primarily artificial leather, oilcloth, and other 
coated and impregnated fabrics. Virtually all of 
its employment was concentrated in three 
regions—42 percent in the Middle West, 35 per- 
cent in the Middle Atlantic States, and 22 percent 
in New England. The value of products shipped 


by this industry in 1951 was $278 million.‘ 


Production workers in the coated fabrics indus- 
try earned $1.60 an hour in October 1953—the 
highest average among the group of industries 
studied. This industry also reported the greatest 
proportion of men—92 percent—in its plant labor 
force. Their earnings averaged $1.63 an hour. 
Individual earnings for nearly 30 percent of the 
workers (men and women combined) ranged from 
$1.25 to $1.50 an hour; 55 percent earned from 
$1.50 to $2. Only 1 percent were paid less than $1 
an hour. 

The Middle West reported the highest regional 
earnings—an average of $1.71 an hour. Averages 
in the other leading regions were $1.61 in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States and $1.42 in New England. 


Linen Goods 
The linen goods industry includes establish- 


ments primarily engaged in manufacturing flax 
* Dept. of Commerce, op. cit. (p. 3). 


Percent distribution of production workers in miscellaneous tertile industries, by average siraight-time hourly earnings,! 
United States and specified regions, October 1958 
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yarn and thread, and fabrics of linen and linen and 
cotton mixtures. A substantial proportion of the 
linen goods sold in the United States is imported. 
The domestic industry, as studied, employed 
1,100 workers, three-fourths of whom were coii- 
centrated in a few large plants that had from 250 
to 500 workers each. The industry is primarily 
located in the regions comprising the eastern half 
of the country. In contrast with the other 
industries surveyed, women outnumbered men in 
the labor force by a ratio of almost 2 to 1. 

Production workers in the linen goods industry 
averaged $1.26 an hour in October 1953. Women 
earned $1.19 an hour, compared with $1.39 for 
men. Nearly 60 percent of the women received 
earnings between $1 and $1.25, and about 25 per- 
cent between $1.25 and $1.50 an hour; the respec- 
tive proportions of men with earnings in these 
intervals were approximately 30 and 40 percent. 
Ten percent of the women and 1 percent of the 
men earned less than $1 an hour. 


Jute Goods 


Establishments in this industry are primarily 
engaged in manufacturing jute yarn and jute goods 
such as fabr'cs, bagging, and webbing. The in- 
dustry consists primarily of a few large plants, 
located principally in the Middle Atlantic States 
and in the South. The production worker em- 
ployment was slightly under 4,000, of whom 70 
percent were men. 

Earnings of production workers in the jute goods 
industry averaged $1.32 an hour in October 1953. 
Men averaged $1.37 an hour compared with $1.22 
for women. A third of the men and two-thirds 
of the women earned between $1 and $1.50. 
Another third of the men and a tenth of the women 
had earnings ranging from $1.50 to $1.75. 

Average earnings in the Middle Atlantic region 
were higher than in the South. The differences 
amounted to 39 cents an hour for all production 
workers, 46 cents for men, and 26 cents for women. 


Percent distribution of production workers in miscellaneous textile industries, by average straight-time hourly earnings, 
United States and specified regions, October 1953—Continued 
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Average hourly earnings_--- 




















6,970 | 3,362 | 3,430) 5,859 
$1.56 | $1.61 | $1.53) $1.60 


2,025 
$1. 61 





1, 043 
$1. 26 























2, 448 
$1.71 








1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and late-shift work. 


2 Includes data for regions not shown separately. 
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Nearly two-thirds of the workers in the South 
earned less than $1 an hour; earnings below this 
level were not reported for any of the workers in 
the Middle Atlantic States. 


Cordage and Twine 


Rope, cable, cordage, twine, and related goods, 
manufactured from hemp, jute, cotton, paper, 
flax, and other fibers are the primary products 
manufactured by establishments in the cordage 
and twine industry. Comprised of separate hard 
and soft fiber divisions, this industry utilizes 
different kinds of special equipment in the manu- 
facturing processes because of the distinctive 
physical properties of the fibers used. However, 
the data available for the Bureau’s study did not 
permit separate presentation. In October 1953, 
the industry employed about 9,000 workers of 
whom 60 percent were men. The largest concen- 
trations are in the Middle Atlantic States and in 
the South; there is also a smaller, but significant 
segment, in New England. Cordage and twine 
shipped by the industry in 1951 was valued at 
$235 million.’ Of this amount, $121 million was 
for hard fiber; $79 million, for cotton; and $35 
million, for cordage and twine produced from 
other types of soft fibers. 

Hourly earnings of production workers in the 
cordage and twine industry averaged $1.28 in 
October 1953. The average for men was $1.37 
and for women, $1.13. Almost 45 percent of the 
men aad 20 percent of the women had earnings 
ranging between $1.25 and $1.50. About equal 
proportions of men (25 percent) fell in two broad 
earnings intervals—$1 to $1.25, and $1.50 or 
more. More than half of the women earned be- 
tween $1 and $1.25. Slightly over 20 percent of 
the women and 5 percent of the men earned less 
than $1 an hour. 

Average earnings of $1.36 in the Middle Atlantic 
region, where about 40 percent of the workers 
were employed, were 7 and 20 cents an hour higher 
than the respective averages in New England and 
in the South. Regional differences in the hourly 
earnings of men and women varied sharply—15 
cents an hour in the South, 25 cents in the Middle 
Atlantic States, and 34 cents in New England. 


—James P. CorKErRY 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


‘Ibid. 


Injury Rates in the Canning 
and Preserving Industry, 1952 


Durine 1952, workmen in the canning and pre- 
serving industry experienced 25.4 disabling in- 
juries per million hours worked,’ nearly 80 percent 
more than manufaciuring workers generally. In 
addition, each injured worker in the industry 
lost, on an average, 56 days of work because of 
his injury. 

Injury rates for the canning and preserving in- 
dustry have been compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics since 1936. The industry rates 
have been consistently unfavorable in comparison 
with the average for all manufacturing industries, 
although they have, in general, shown the same 
trend. However, the year-to-year changes in the 
canning and preserving rate have been, usually, 
more precipitous. A comparsion of the two rates 
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Other manufacturers of food products generally 
had favorable injury-frequency rates but adverse 
severity records compared with canners and pre- 
servers in 1952. Only 2 of the 13 industries—beet 
sugar and bottled soft drinks—in the food products 


1 The frequency rate for canning and preserving plants within the conti- 
nental United States and which is comparable to the published all-manufac- 
turing rate. For this special survey, 65 canning and preserving plants from 
the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were included. The in- 
jury frequency rate for the combined group of plants was slightly better, 
23.5. Similarly, there were small differences in the average number of days 
lost and the severity rate based on the two surveys, e. g., 56 vs. 57 days lost 
per injury. 
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group had injury-frequency rates greater than that 
for canning and preserving. However, the average 
number of days lost in the food products group 
was about 20 percent greater than in the industry. 

The frequency rate represents 1 disabling in- 
jury for every 22 workers in the canning and pre- 
serving industry. It is estimated that 10,100 
workers in the industry suffered disabling injuries 
during 1952. Approximately 20 of these workmen 
died as the result of their injuries and 310 others 
were permanently disabled by the loss of, or loss of 
use of, some body part or function. The other 
9,770 suffered no permanent ill effects. 

Actual time lost during 1952 because of these 
injuries was nearly 152,000 man-days and ac- 
counted for a wage loss of approximately $1,125,000 
on the basis of average earnings of production 
workers in the industry ($51.88 per week).? But 
time lost during 1952 does not adequately measure 
the total loss resulting from those injuries. If 
allowance is made for future losses—i. e., earnings 
which fatally injured workers would have received 
and reduced earning ability for many of the per- 
manently injured workers—the total economic 
time-loss resulting from 1952 injuries would exceed 
575,000 man-days. The total wage loss, based on 
1952 earnings, would be about $4,250,000. In 
part, this loss is financed through workmen’s com- 
pensation payments by employers. But these 
payments are seldom equivalent to full wages. 
The injured workers and their dependents must, 
therefore, bear a considerable portion of the loss 
themselves. 

Medical and hospital expenses, as well as many 
indirect losses, add to the costs of industrial acci- 
dents. Among the indirect costs are such items as 
damage to materials and equipment; the cost of 
training replacement workers; time lost by em- 
ployees who offer assistance at the time of the 
accident; and supervisory time spent caring for 
the injured, investigating the accident, and reor- 
ganizing operations after the accident. Indirect 
costs are seldom recorded, but one study indicates 
that for manufacturing generally the indirect costs 
of injury-producing accidents average about 4 
times the combined amounts of workmen’s com- 
pensation, hospital, and medical payments.’ On 


2 See p. 592 of this issue. Production workers accounted for nearly 90 percent 
of the industry’s employees in 1952. 

3 Industrial Accident Prevention, by H. W. Heinrich, New York, McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Third Edition, 1950. 


Work-Injury F y Rates in the Canning and 
aoc Classified by Size of Plant 
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this assumption, the estimated indirect cost of 
injury-producing accidents in the canning and pre- 
serving industry during 1952 amounted to nearly 
$12,000,000 and the total cost including medical 
expenses amounted to nearly $17,000,000. 


Industry Characteristics 


The canning and preserving industry includes 
all plants engaged primarily in the preservation 
of fruits, vegetables, and seafoods by canning; 
curing, such as smoking or salting; dehydrating 
or drying; freezing; and pickling. Most of these 
plants limit their activities to one type of process- 
ing and, in many instances, to one product. 
Plants of the latter type operate only during the 
harvest season for the specified crop; plants with 
diversified products, however, may operate 
throughout the entire year. Nearly all sections 
of the country have a few plants within the in- 
dustry, but it is heavily concentrated in food- 
producing areas. Plants range in size from a few 
employees to several thousands. 

These characteristics directly influence the 
level of injury rates within individual plants, but 
their effect is not readily discernible from in- 
dustrywide figures which are available from the 
Bureau’s annual injury surveys. Therefore, the 
Bureau substantially expanded and revised its 
regular survey of industrial injuries in the canning 
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and preserving industry for the year 1952. Par- 
ticipating plants were requested to report their 
injury experience by operating departments as 
well as in the customary summary form. De- 
tailed reports were received from 1,802 canning 
and preserving plants, more than 3 times the 
number included in recent annual surveys. The 
cooperating plants employed nearly 133,000 work- 
ers, approximately 61 percent of the industry’s 
average employment during 1952. These data 
were then classified into various subgroups to 
show the differences in injury experience prevail- 
ing within the industry. 


Size of Plant Comparisons 


In this survey, as in studies of other industries, 
injuries were most frequent in the medium-sized 
plants and small and large plants had better-than- 
average frequency rates. A plant-size analysis 
of the canning and preserving industry indicates 
that there are 4 general levels of injury-frequency 
rates—2 below industry average, 1 approximately 
average, and 1 considerably above average. The 
best group average, 10.1 disabling injuries per 
million employee-hours worked, was achieved by 
plants employing more than 2,500 employees 
during their operating season. Plants employing 
less than 20 workmen had the second lowest 
average frequency rate, 20.6. For plants with 
average operating-employments ranging from 
250 to 2,499, the average injury-frequency rate, 


23.1, was nearly identical with the industry 


average. The medium-sized plants, 20 to 249 
employees, had a combined injury-frequency 
rate of 28.4. 

The better-than-average injury-frequency rate 
achieved by the small plants appears to be attrib- 
utable to the presence of the owner or manager 
during plant operations. Under his immediate 
supervision, hazardous working conditions and 
unsafe actions can be corrected as they develop. 
As operations increase, however, the owner or 
manager must devote more of his time to admin- 
istrative work. As a result, much of the direct 
supervision of operations must be delegated to 
others—i. e., foremen or supervisors. Unfortu- 
nately, these supervisors rarely have any training 
in safety and seldom realize the effects of accidents 
on production. Consequently, injuries increase 
as attention to safety decreases. 

The better-than-average injury-frequency rate 
in the larger plants results from special attention 
to safety, which is made possible by the high 
level of production. The safety programs may 
include special training for foremen and super- 
visors, the formation of safety committees, and, 
in the very large plants, by the employment of 
full-time safety directors. In addition, large 
plants find it economical to equip and maintain 
first-aid rooms. While these first-aid rooms do 
not, in themselves, prevent accidents, they may 
indirectly reduce the number of disabling injuries 
through adequate first-aid treatment. 


TABLE 1.—Work-injury rates in the canning and preserving industry, classified by division, 1952 


























Frequency rates ! Severity 
Average number of days 
Diviss ee Number of lost or per— 
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— Total | Deaths | partial dis-| total dis- aT 
abilities | abilities Temporary-| ™ 
Disabling | total dis- 
injury | 
| ability 
| 
EG .cqancniaspqcctcrastneindeecstenenepees< 1, 802 | 132, 517 23.5 1] 0.7 22.8 57 | 15 1.4 
Canned seafood. 187 | 10, 662 33.2 0.1 4 32.7 46 17 1.5 
Dried and dehydrated fruits and vegetables__ 50 | 3, 186 30.5 7 3 30.0 53 16 1.6 
Frozen fruits, vegetables, and seafoods. -........ i63 10, 062 25.8 |.--------- 1.2 24.6 70 15 1.8 
Preserves, jams, and jellies... .. seecest 101 2, 863 23.3 hone 7 22.6 39 16 .9 
Canned fruits, vegetables, and soups.  gnniencm 974 | 88, 976 22.9 1) 8 22.1 58 15 14 
Cured fish eoceccnsenvosccce 59 1, 513 23.86 |......-.--].-220------- 21.8 18 18 3 
Pickled fruits and vegetables peeeroecsesoeseecece 244 13, 531 18.9 ® 5 18.4 62 15 L1 




















1 uency rate is the average number of disab’ work- 
injuries for each million employee-hours worked. A disabling work-injury 
is an injury arising out of and in the course of employment which results in 
death, or any degree of permanent impairment, or makes the injured worker 
unable to perform a regularly established job, open and available to him, 

t the hours corresponding to his regular shift on any one or more 


throughou 
days (including Sundays, days off, and plant shut downs) after the day of 


2 The severity rate is the average —. of days lost or charged for i 
thousand employee-hours worked. tandard time-loss 
~~ F and permanent disabilities = prea in in Methods of Conaine 
Industrial Injury Rates, approved by the Standards Association. 


1945. 
ae include figures not shown separately because of insufficient 
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Large plants also have other advantages. 
Generally, activities are more specialized and 
workmen may become particularly adept at a 
limited number of operations. In addition, serv- 
ice personnel may be employed to maintain equip- 
ment in good working order and to provide clean 
working areas. 

Group averages, however, tend to conceal wide 
variations in injury-frequency rates. Actually, 
50 percent of the reporting plants had injury-free 
years. Most of these were small or operated only 
part of the year, but employees in one plant 
worked more than 700,000 hours during the year 
without an injury. Another plant reported 
550,000 employee-hours worked without an injury. 
In addition, 3 plants, each with more than a 
million hours worked, achieved injury-frequency 
rates of less than 5. One of these, with a fre- 
quency-rate of 4.6, reported more than 12,000,000 
hours, and another achieved a rate of less than 2. 

At the other extreme, 23 plants had rates over 
250, and 77 others had rates in excess of 100. At 


this adverse end of the scale, 12 percent of the 
plants employing less than 7 percent of the work- 


men, experienced 29 percent of the disabling 
injuries and 21 percent of the total lost time. 


Division Comparisons 


Average injury-frequency rates for the 7 major 
divisions of the industry ranged from 18.9 for 
plants pickling fruits and vegetables to 33.2 for 
plants canning seafood (table 1). Only one other 
group—plants drying or dehydrating fruits and 
vegetables, with an average frequency rate of 
30.5—had a rate which varied more than 10 
percent from the industry average. 

Cooperating plants in 4 of the divisions reported 
some fatalities, and all but one division reported 
some permanent disabilities. The frequency of 
fatalities, however, was very low, averaging less 
than 1 per 20 million hours worked in the industry. 
Permanent disabilities were most frequent in 
freezing plants, 1.2 per million hours. As a result, 


TABLE 2.—Work-injury rates in the canning and preserving industry, classified by departments, 1952 
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the most unfavorable severity averages among 
the industry’s divisions were reported for those 
plants—70 days lost time per injury and 1.8 days 
lost per thousand hours worked. In contrast, 
none of the 60 disabling injuries reported by plants 
smoking, salting, and drying fish produced serious 
disability. Consequently, their severity records 
were the best achieved, 18 days lost per injury 
and 0.3 days lost per thousand hours worked. 

Nearly two-thirds of the industry’s employees 
work in plants which can fruits, vegetables, or 
soups. Due to this weighting, the industry rates 
were very close to the division’s averages: 22.9 
disabling injuries per million hours worked, 58 
days lost per injury, and 1.4 days lost per thousand 
hours worked. 


Departmental Comparisons 


Because of differences in internal organization, 
many plants were unable to furnish injury data 
according to a standardized pattern of depart- 


ments. In addition, variations of operations 


within the different divisions of the industry 
made departmental reporting difficult. 


More 
than two-thirds of the plants, however, reported 
their injury experience in some departmental de- 
tail. The departments were classified, for anal- 
ysis, into 3 major groupings: Production depart- 
ments, warehousing and shipping departments, 
and service and maintenance departments. 


Production departments. Employees in these de- 
partments accounted for approximately 60 per- 
cent of the total hours worked in plants which 
supplied departmental injury data. However, 
that group of workers reported 63 percent of the 
disabling injuries. Their injury-frequency rate, 
26.5, was, therefore, higher than the average for 
all workers within the industry (table 2). 

Within the group, however, there was consider- 
able variation in rates. For the 15 separate pro- 
duction departments for which injury rates were 
computed, frequency rates ranged from 15.2 for 
peeling and coring departments to 44.8 for receiv- 
ing departments. In addition to the receiving 
departments, one other department, corn husking 
and cutting, had an injury-frequency rate (40.9) 
greater than 40. Two departments had rates 
between 35 and 40 and 4 had rates between 30 and 


35. Besides peeling and coring, only 1 department 
had a frequency rate below 20—sealing, 18.1. 

Two departments reported some fatal work 
injuries and all but one of the 15 groups reported 
some permanent disabilities. In 4 departments— 
cooking, corn husking and cutting,,vining, and 
sealing—permanent disabilities occurred at the 
high rate of ;.5 or more per million hours worked. 

Only 1 group of production departments—amis- 
cellaneous cutting and trimming—reported no 
serious disabilities. As a result, the average time 
lost per disabling injury in those departments was 
very low, 10 days. 


Warehousing and shipping departments. This 
group of departments had the most adverse injury- 
frequency rate of the 3 major groups of depart- 
ments, 28.9. There was, however, considerable 
variation in rates for specific departments: Ware- 
housing, 38.8, shipping, 29.9, casing, 26.5, and 
labeling, 17.2. 

Only 1 of these departments reported any 
fatalities, but some employees in all of them ex- 
perienced permanent disabilities. However, the 
incidence of permanent injuries for the combined 
group was no greater than the average for the 
industry. Consequently, severity records for the 
warehousing and shipping departments were near 
industry averages. 


Service and maintenance departments. Because of 
the high proportion of relatively nonhazardous 
office work in this group of departments, injuries 
were less frequent than in other major groups of 
departments, 17.5 disabling injuries per million 
hours worked. The favorable rate was attained, 
however, by the lower incidence of nonserious 
temporary disabilities, the incidence of serious dis- 
abilities being greater than in the industry gen- 
erally. As a result, the average loss per disabling 
injury was very high, 109 days. 

Within the group, maintenance employees had 
the worst injury records in respect to both fre- 
quency and severity. Janitors and cleaners had 
the second highest injury frequency within the 
group, but their injuries included relatively few 
serious disabilities. 


—Gerorce R. McCormack 


Branch of Industrial Hazards 
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Injury Rates in Manufacturing, 
Fourth Quarter 1953 


THE ALL-MANUFACTURING injury-frequency rate ' 
of 12.1 for the fourth quarter of 1953, according 
to preliminary reports compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, was the lowest quarterly average 
on record. It was 13 percent lower than the rate 
for the preceding quarter and 10 percent below 
that for the fourth quarter of 1952. 

This decrease during the fourth quarter of 1953, 
while largely seasonal, was somewhat greater than 
usual. During the past 10 years, third-quarter to 
fourth-quarter declines in average injury rates 
have varied from 1 to 14 percent. The average 
decrease has been 10 percent. 

The movement of monthly rates during the 
fourth quarter of 1953 followed the typical pat- 
tern fairly closely, although the decline in rates 
was somewhat greater than in most previous years. 
The October rate of 13.3 was the same as that for 
September, although the rates in 7 of the past 10 
years have shown slight increases between these 
2 months. November showed a drop of 11 per- 
cent, compared with a usual decrease of 8 percent, 
and December recorded a further 7-percent decline 
to reach a record low monthly rate of 11.0. 

With the exception of March, the 1953 monthly 
rates for all manufacturing have been below those 
for 1952. On the basis of these preliminary data, 
it is anticipated that the 1953 average, when 
finally determined, will be about 13.7. If it is 
established at this level, it will be the lowest yearly 
average on record. 

The fourth-quarter decline was quite general 
aimong the various manufacturing industries. Of 
the 129 industry classifications for which quarterly 
injury rates were available, 82 showed decreases 
of 1 full frequency-rate point or more, 19 of which 


1 The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work in- 
juries for each million employee-hours worked. A disabling work injury is 
any injury occurring in the course of and arising out of employment, which 
(a) results in death or any degree of permanent physical impairment, or 
(b) makes the injured worker unable to perform the duties of any regularly 
established job, which is open and available to him, throughout the hours 
corresponding to his regular shift, on any one or more days after the day of 
injury (including Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). The term “in- 
jury” includes occupational diseases. 


had decreases amounting to 5 points or more; 
only 9 industries recorded increases; and the 
remaining 38 showed little change. 

Many of the decreases between the third and 
the fourth quarter were seasonal. However, in 
a comparison of annual averages for 1953 with 
those of 1952, 49 out of a total of 132 industries 
showed a significant improvement in their injury 
records, 25 had higher rates, and 58 recorded 
little change. The principal year-to-year improve- 
ments were shown in the lumber group and in 
primary metals, machinery, and instruments 
industries. 


Injury-Frequency Rates in Manufacturing, 1951-53 























The injury-frequency rote is the 
number of disabling work injuries 
per million hours worked. 
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In the logging industry, injuries per million 
man-hours dropped from 92.1 in 1952 to 81.3 
in 1953, in integrated saw and planing mills, 
from 47.2 to 38.7. Four other industries in this 
group showed decreases of 1 to 5 points. Five 
out of nine industries in the primary metals 
group, 9 out of 15 in machinery manufacturing, 
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and 4 out of 6 in the instruments group showed _— synthetic rubber, miscellaneous communication 
significant decreases in injury rates between 1952 equipment, explosives, rubber footwear, aircraft, 
and 1953. radio tubes, electric lamps (bulbs), electrical 

Rates of less than 5 injuries per million man- equipment for vehicles, and tires and inner tubes 
hours were recorded by the synthetic fibers, industries. 


Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, fourth quarter 1953 
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Distilled liquors 
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Knit goods 
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Millwork and structural wood products 
Plywood mills 
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Miscellaneous wood products 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Household furniture, nonmetal 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Office furniture 
Public-building and professional furniture 
Partitions and fixtures 
Paper and allied products: 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Miscellaneous paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries: 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Miscellaneous printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber 
Synthetic rubber 
Synthetic fibers 
Explosives . 
Miscellaneous industrial organic chemicals 
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Soap and related products 
Paints, pigments, and related products 
Fertilizers... 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
Miscellaneous chemicals and allied products 
Rubber products: 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 
Miscellaneous rubber products 
Leather and leather products: 
Leather tanning and finishing__- ee Sa a A a OM 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. ; 
Footwear (except rubber) Gpdodéuscen 
Miscellaneous leather products 
Stone clay. and glass products: 
glass products. . ° 
Structural oo i bimesentongncmuneed iuntiipbusstibupedeudsavietesudbace: - 
Pottery and related products... ... 
Concrete, gypsum, and mine ral wool. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products __ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, fourth quarter 1953—Continued 





Fourth quarter 1953 Annual average 
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Blast furnaces and steel mills. 
ee and malleable foundries 
8 foundries 
Nonferrous ro! 
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Welded and 
Cold-finished 
metal 


Cutlery and edge tools 
Hand tools, files, and saws 
Hard 


Steel springs 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Screw-machine products 

Fabricated metal products, not elsewhere classified 
Machinery = — ): 


Elevators, escalators, and conveyors. 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment 
Miscellaneous general industrial Sasbinary 
Commercial and household machinery - - -....- 
ee a fittings 


inery: 
industrial apparatus 
Electrical appliances... _.......- 
Insulated wire and cable... ____.... 


Electric lamps (bulbs) ._..........- 
Radios - L related products... 
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Miscellaneous communication equipment. --- 

Batteries 

Electrical products, not elsewhere classified 
Transportation equipment: 

Motor vehicles, jes, and trailers 

Motor-vebicle parts and accessories__ 

Aircraft 

Aircraft 

Ship bui 

Boat building and repairing. - - 


Railroad equipment...-_-...............-...- centqsendiaben ee ee 


Instruments and related products: 
Scientific instruments 
Mechanical measuring and controlling instruments 
Optical instruments and lenses 
Medica] instruments and supplies 
Photographic equipment and supplies 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Paving and roofing materials 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
Fabricated plastics products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Ordnance and accessories 


(except ball and roller bearings) -- - . 
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1 Insufficient data to warrant presentation of average. 


Norte.—The monthly and quarterly pom oy! rates presented in 
this table were derived from a sample of about 12,500 establishments, cover- 
ing approximately one-third of the employees en in manufacturing. 
They were adjusted to be comparable with the annual average for 1952, 


which were based on a more comprehensive survey covering approximately 60 
percent of all employees engaged in manufacturing. All rates shown are pre- 
liminary and are subject to revision when 1953 fina] annual averages become 
available. See Monthly Labor Review, February 1954 (p. 173), for compar- 
able quarterly rates for 1952 and the first 9 months of 1953. 





Foreign Labor Briefs’ 





A New Labor Court Law 
for Western Germany ' 


A COMPREHENSIVE system of labor courts for the 
West German Republic was established by a 
Federal act of September 3, 1953. The law 
provides for a network of courts of original 
jurisdiction (125 initially), State Labor Courts of 
Appeal, and a supreme Federal Labor Court, all 
functioning independently from the general West 
German court system. Their jurisdiction is 
concerned with specific legal issues arising out of 
disputes over existing collective agreements or 
individual employment contracts, for example, 
controversies between the parties to collective 
contracts about alleged violations of the agree- 
ments, and disputes about wage claims of indi- 
vidual workers. In addition, the courts have 
jurisdiction over issues arising in connection with 
the establishment or operation of works councils 
required by the West German legislation on 
employee representation within the plant. They 
also decide whether trade unions or management 
associations satisfy the statutory conditions for 
being parties to collective agreements. 

The institution of labor courts has a long 
history in Germany. Their popularity among 
German labor made it necessary for the Nazi 
regime to continue the labor courts system 
established by the Weimar Republic, and the 
German States reestablished them in 1946 as soon 
as the Allied Control Council granted the necessary 
authority.” 

The labor court system provides expertly staffed 
tribunals and simpler, speedier, and less expensive 
judicial procedures than those of the ordinary 
courts. Main characteristics of the scheme are: 
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1. In the labor courts of original jurisdiction and 
the appeals courts, the majority of the judges are 
laymen, who are selected in equal numbers from 
nominees of employers’ associations and of trade 
unions. On the supreme labor court, lay judges, 
nominated by national trade union centers and 
management associations, are in the minority. 

2. The presiding judges in the lower courts, 
usually jurists, are required to have extensive 
knowledge and experience in labor matters. They 
are appointed after consultation with a committee 
including representatives of the important unions 
and employers’ associations. The same is true for 
the majority of the judges in the supreme court. 

3. In the labor courts of original jurisdiction, 
the parties may present their own cases or may be 
represented by officials of trade unions or em- 
ployers’ associations. Atterneys-at-law are ad- 
mitted only in exceptional cases; in such cases, an 
indigent party may be assigned an attorney by the 
court. 

4. Requirements for preparation of written 
briefs are minimized. The period between peti- 
tion and trial may not be more than 2 days. 

5. Court costs are fixed by the law at only small 
fractions of those for general lawsuits. No fee is 
required if the suit is settled informally by the 
court. 

Parties to collective agreements may provide for 
arbitration of disputes arising in connection with 
the contracts and thus exclude them from the 
jurisdiction of the labor courts. But, in the case 
of individual employment relationships, the court’s 
jurisdiction may be limited by an agreement to 
arbitrate only for special categories of workers 
listed in the law, such as actors, entertainers, and 
seamen. This restriction of arbitration agree- 
ments is a new feature of the German labor courts 
law, which is officially attributed, in part, to the 
fact that the past operations of many arbitration 
boards have been much slower than those of the 
labor courts. 


*Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 
! Based upon Bundesarbeitsblatt, September 1953. 
2 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1950 (p. 668). 
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Manpower for Agriculture 
in Israel * 


A povus.ine of the agricultural population and a 
threefold increase in the irrigated area within the 
next 7 years are the overall targets of the agri- 
cultural plan made public by the Israeli Agricul- 
tural Advisory Council. The majority of the 
additional farming units are to be included within 
the framework of the immigrant settlement 
movement. 

In the light of recent experience, difficulties may 
be expected in reaching the target for expansion 
of the agricultural population. Despite virtually 
free housing and land and large grants of equip- 
ment and livestock by the settlement authorities, 
many new immigrant settlers prefer to hire them- 
selves out on road building, forestation, and sim- 
ilar types of work, to save enough money to move 
into large urban centers. A census of 181 new 
settlements in the spring of 1953 revealed that 
farm work was totally neglected on 2,353, or 19 
percent, of the 12,110 farming units surveyed, 
while only a small part of the soil was cultivated 


on many others. This neglect is primarily due to 
the social and occupational background of the 
new settlers, the majority of whom had been en- 
gaged, in their countries of origin, as small-scale 


merchants or artisans. Moreover, recent immi- 
grants characteristically have lacked the pioneer- 
ing spirit which had inspired farm development in 
the pre-State era. 

The authorities have continued to follow estab- 
lished settlement patterns which, being based on 
the assumption that large numbers of new immi- 


grants can be attracted to small-scale farming 
under individual ownership, have gotten out of 
line with the changed human material and socio- 
economic reality of the country. Even the com- 
paratively few:immigrants who have been induced 
to cattle on the land have in many cases proved 
both unwilling and incapable of shouldering the 
responsibility which independent farming entails, 
in addition to the physical and social hardship of 
agricultural life in outlying areas. Only the 
emergence of unemployment in the towns ‘ has 
prevented the drift from rural to urban areas from 
assuming even more disturbing proportions. 

A plan for the establishment of farms based on 
hired labor, according to the Israel Economist, was 
proposed by Dr. A. G. Black (head of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization dele- 
gation in Israel) in a report to the Government. 
The implementation of such a plan ‘would relieve 
the new immigrant of the burden of individual 
responsibility and at the same time provide him 
with a steady income. It would also facilitate 
the concentration of farm workers in larger popu- 
lation centers where the amenities of urban life 
could more easily be made accessible. Moreover, 
the organization of administrative farms extend- 
ing over larger tracts of land would allow for 
greater utilization of mechanized equipment and 
would particularly lend itself to the cultivation of 
field and industrial crops which are presently on 
the list of agricultural priorities. Finally, an 
opportunity would be afforded for the progressive 
training of new settlers. 


’ Summary of Aspects of Agricultural Planning (in the Israel Economist, 


Jerusalem, December 1953, p. 255 ff.) 
4 See Israel: Unemployment Under the New Economic Program (in Notes 


on Labor Abroad, April 1953, p. 26). 
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Wage and Price 
Developments in Mexico 


ALL INDICATIONS point to a rise in the general level 
of real earnings of Mexican workers in 1953. This 
was particularly true after midyear, when the ef- 
fect of Government efforts to reduce the cost of 
living began to be apparent in lower food prices. 

The approximately 900 collective labor agree- 
ments negotiated during the year provided in- 
creases in wage rates averaging about 12 percent; 
most of these ranged between 10 and 15 percent— 
the pattern set by the Government in settling dis- 
putes. These 2-year contracts covered most of 
Mexico’s major industries, notably mining, tex- 
tiles, construction, petroleum, and sugar.® 

The quarter million employees of the Federal 
Government were granted salary increases, effec- 
tive January 1, 1953, which averaged 10 percent. 
These workers received another 10 percent in- 
crease on January 1, 1954. 

Late in the year, hundreds of tripartite munic- 
ipal commissions throughout the country began 
to establish legal minimum wage rates to be in 
force during 1954 and 1955, under the highly de- 
centralized procedure provided in the Constitu- 
tion. Mexico’s largest and most influential labor 
organization, the Confederation of Mexican Work- 
ers (CTM), sponsored a large general congress on 
minimum wages in October, which recommended a 
countrywide minimum daily wage of 12 pesos. 
However, late in December the Minimum Wage 
Commission for the Federal District, an important 
industrial area, established rates of 8 pesos daily 
for urban workers and 6 pesos for rural workers, 
replacing minimums of 6.70 and 5 pesos, respec- 
tively. For the country as a whole, preliminary 
indications are that minimum rates were increased 
by about 18 percent, with the great majority of 
increases ranging from 10 to 25 percent. While 
it is estimated that less than 30 percent of the 


industrial workers will be directly affected by the 
new minimums, the increases are widely expected 
to have an elevating effect on the general wage 
structure. 

Incomplete statistical data on real wages in 
manufacturing industries indicate that the 1953 
rise was the first since 1949. During 1950, real 
wages fell to a level about 8 percent above the 
1948 level, fell further in 1951, and in 1952 
reached a point somewhat below the 1948 level. 
The 1953 gain brought the level back up to ap- 
proximately that of 1948. However, for the 
period 1939 to 1952—a time of rapid economic 
development and vigorous prosperity in Mexico— 
real wages of workers in the manufacturing sector 
fell between 10 and 20 percent. 

During 1953, the new administration concen- 
trated on efforts to check inflation and to lower 
prices, largely through encouragement of increased 
food production, ceilings on food prices, and whole- 
sale price supports for corn and beans—staples in 
the Mexican diet. Cost of living declined for the 
first time in a decade of rapidly rising prices. 

The official cost-of-living index for a wage 
earner’s family in Mexico City in December 1953 
was down 4.7 percent from the December 1952 
figure as a result of lower food prices. The food 
component of the index (weighted 76 percent of 
all components) decreased 6.5 percent, while 
clothing remained fairly stable, and household 
articles (charcoal, laundry soap, and candles) 
increased by 2.6 percent.® 

Signs of a slight but general economic downturn 
became apparent by the end of 1953. The Gov- 
ernment took a wide variety of measures to bolster 
falling consumer demand, notably an increased 
public works budget. 

‘In the nationalized petroleum industry, as in 1951, no general wage in- 
crease was granted. However, augmented “fringe benefits” included im- 
provements in medical care, education, housing, credit facilities, vacations, 
and a 50-percent wage bonus for dangerous or unhealthy work. These gains 
were estimated by the Mexican Department of Labor to be equivalent to 


a 17.9-percent wage increase. 
* Rent and other items are not covered. 
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Effects of the Philippine 
Industrial Peace Act’ 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT and collective bar- 
gaining procedures in the Philippines have been 
strengthened as a result of the Industrial Peace 
Act which became effective in June 1953. Among 
the more significant provisions of the Act (which 
is considered to be a Magna Carta of Labor) are 
those dealing with requirements for legal recog- 
nition of unions, union certification elections, 
establishment of a 30-day waiting period prior to 
strikes, the functions of the Court of Industrial 
Relations, and governmental conciliation and 
mediation agencies. 

From June 17 to December 31, 1953, the total 
number of unions registered with the Secretary of 
Labor grew from 836 to 1,092. This growth indi- 
cates that the new provisions are having the 
desired effect of making the achievement of legal 
status readily possible for any trade union that 
does not have subversive leadership and that 
meets certain specified standards with regard to 
union administration. Prior to the Industrial 
Peace Act, the Secretary of Labor was able to 
grant, withhold, or cancel the registration for any 
given union at his own discretion, which led to 
charges of abuse. 

From the time the law went into effect to the 
end of the year, the Court of Industrial Relations 
(CIR) ordered the Department of Labor to hold 
13 union certification elections. Of these, 12 have 


been conducted, with unions winning 8, no union 
being selected in 1, and 3 held to be indecisive 
pending CIR decisions as to challenged ballots. 
Of the total of 10,568 workers covered by the 12 
elections, about 7,100 cast valid votes (exclusive of 
challenged ballots); of these, approximately 6,800 
were cast in favor of unions, and about 300 were 
for “no union,” according to Department of Labor 
figures. 

From mid-June to mid-December, the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Conciliation Service reported 
receipt of 78 notices of intent to strike from trade 
unions under the 30-day cooling off provisions of 
the Industrial Peace Act. Thus, the formal 
strike notice appears to have been used as almost 
an automatic device to signal intent to bargain. 

The Court of Industrial Relations took its first 
action on an unfair labor case in March 1954. 
The delay was reported to be caused by the pre- 
siding judge’s dissatisfaction with the Court’s 
rules of procedure under the pertinent sections of 
the Industrial Peace Act. 

Union organizing and bargaining activity has 
continued to increase, particularly since the advent 
of the new national administration. According to 
official Department of Labor Conciliation Service 
reports, in the period June 17—December 17, the 
Service assisted disputing parties in reaching 
collective bargaining agreements in 25 instances, 
while labor and management reached agreements 
independently in 16 additional disputes. 

’ Based primarily on U. 8. Foreign Service Report No. 747, of January 11, 


1954, from Manila. 
* For a summary of this act, see Notes on Labor Abroad, August 1953. 
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Relationships Between 
Productivity Measures* 


ANY MEASURE RELATING PRODUCTION (output) in 
specified units to one factor of input is a produc- 
tivity measure. Specialized examples of useful 
productivity measures are such ratios as bushels 
of wheat per acre of land (or per ton of fertilizer), 
tons of steel per ton of iron ore or per ton of coal 
consumed, value added by manufacture per kilo- 
watt-hour of electric energy consumed, and pro- 
duction of lumber per man-hour worked or paid 
for. All are measures of productivity in the 
broad sense. 

One such measure is output per man-hour. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has generally focused 
attention on this and related productivity meas- 
ures—output per worker or per employee. Man- 
hour output, or its inverse, man-hours per unit of 
production, has more general significance and 
application than many other productivity meas- 
ures because (1) labor is a resource common to 
all industries; (2) output per man-hour provides 
a measure which relates physical production to 
the economy’s human resources; and (3) increases 
in man-hour output provide a means of improving 
living standards without impinging on any one 
economic group. The Bureau adheres to the 
following definition of output per man-hour: 

Output per man-hour refers to production, in physical 
units, per man-hour of work. It is a measure of the re- 
lationship between the volume of goods produced and one 
factor of input—labor time. The indexes do not measure 
the specific contribution of labor or of capital or of 
any other factor of production. Changes in the ratio 
between output and man-hours of work show the joint 
effect of a large number of separate, though interrelated, 
influences such as technical improvements, the rate of 
operations, the relative contributions to production of 
plants at different levels of efficiency, the flow of mate- 
rials and components, as well as the skill and effort of the 
work force, the efficiency of management, and the status 
of labor relations. 
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Closer examination of this particular definition 
of physical output per man-hour reveals that even 
this more restrictive term encompasses a number 
of possible concepts and measures. Development 
and presentation of a wide variety of measures is 
a goal of the BLS program, although it may not 
be reached for several years. It is the purpose 
of this article to examine these. No one measure 
of output per man-hour is more nearly correct or 
intrinsically “better” than any other. Various 
productivity measures have validity, each for its 
own special purpose. Taken together, all the 
measures constitute a family of related data, and 
additional analytical value can be obtained by 
comparing trends of one series with those of 
others. 

Productivity measures can be constructed for a 
single commodity or product. Data for a number 
of products can be combined in a number of ways 
to attain industry measures, and the industry 
measures can be combined for groups of industries 
or for all manufacturing, mining, or the economy 
asa whole. So loag as the discussion is restricted 
to a single product, the definition of output per 
man-hour constitutes no real problem, but when 
product information is combined to derive trends 
for industries, for industry groups, or for the 
economy as a whole, the question of weighting 
arises. 

When the purpose of productivity measurement 
is to derive a relationship between physical output 
and man-hours, the question arises as to proper 
choice of weights for combining product indexes 
into industry measures, and industry measures 
into series for industry groups and for manufac- 
turing as a whole. In the opinion of the BLS, 
man-hour weights are most appropriate for this 
particular measurement purpose, because such a 
weighting system results in a measure which is a 
weighted average of indexes of physical productiv- 


*By Allan D. Searle of the Bureau’s' Division of Productivity and Tech 
nological Developments. 
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ity for the separate products.' Problems of 
sampling enter into the construction of these and 
the other series, and the actual measures them- 
selves must be used with the question of sampling 
error in mind. For the sake of simplicity in de- 
veloping the concepts, however, the sampling 
problem is not here discussed. 


Product Measures 


Fized Establishment Man-Hour Weights. In pre- 
paring an index showing changes in unit man- 
bours (or output per man-hour) for a product, it is 
possible to collect from each plant in an industry 
data on production and man-hours required to 
produce the product. Establishment figures on 
man-hours per unit can then be combined to an 
industrywide total for the product by means of 
fixed weights—i. e., each plant in the industry 
would be assigned a relative importance in terms 
of man-hours devoted to the product and would 
retain this importance in the index throughout 
the period under study. An index of this type can 
be expressed as follows: 


DS (li/le) logo 
DoleGeo 


where— 
;=unit man-hours for the product in the plant, year “‘i’’. 
1,=unit man-hours for the product in the plant, year “‘o”’. 


qo=production of the product in the plant, year ‘‘o’’. 


An index of unit man-hours constructed in such a 
manner is affected only by changes in physical 
productivity arising from causes within the plant, 
and is unaffected by changes in relative importance 
of plants with high or low output per man-hour. 
The published direct report series of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are of the fixed-establishment- 
weight type. 


1 The BLS has attempted to employ man-hour weights in the construction 
of its productivity series wherever these are obtainable. Where such weights 
cannot be obtained for individual products, weighting of items in the produc- 
tion index is done with unit labor costs, unit value added by manufacture, or 
unit values, in descending order of preference. When any of the latter are 
used as weights, they are considered to be substitutes for unit man-hour 
weights, and an effort is made to check their validity from this standpoint. 
Industry indexes are combined using man-hour weights to form indexes for 
industry groups. For an extended discussion of weights, see Production, 
Employment and Productivity in 59 Manufacturing Industries, Part I, 
National Research Project, Works Progress Administration (p. 11). 


Changing Establishment Man-Hour Weights. 
Another measure of unit man-hours for a product 
is one in which each establishment is weighted 
with its relative current (rather than fixed) im- 
portance. Such an index can be constructed by 
adding the man-hours spent on tlie manufacture 
of a procuct in all plants and dividing the result by 
the total output of the product in all plants. If, 
as is likely, the relative importance of the plants in 
total industry output varies from year to year, 
this index of unit man-hours will measure not only 
changes in productivity from causes arising within 
the plant but also from changes in the relative out- 
put of plants at different levels of efficiency. The 
index of unit man-hours can be expressed as 


follows: 
Zhai: /Dlede 
> > > qo 
where— 


1;=unit man-hours for the product, year ‘‘i’’. 
1,=unit man-hours for the product, year “‘o’’. 
qi=production of the product, year “‘i’’. 
qo=production of the product, year “‘o’’. 

The Bureau’s general productivity measure- 
ment reports on industrial productivity are de- 
veloped from industrywide data from secondary 
sources on total production of the product and 
total man-hours of production workers. As a 
result of the inherent nature of the data them- 
selves, these measures are of the changing-estab- 
lishment-weight type. 


Fized wv. Changing Establishment Weights. A 
product index prepared with fixed establishment 
weights may move in general accord with a 
changing-weights index, but it is by no means 
necessary that this be so. In fact, it is in periods 
of dynamic industrial change that agreement is 
least likely and, for this reason, a comparison of 
both sets of indexes can be most meaningful. 

A hypothetical situation may serve to illustrate 
the different results which each weighting system 
can yield. Assume that in two successive years 
the man-hours per unit of product remain constant 
in two plants, I and II, but that the relative 
amounts of production in the two plants change. 
Under these conditions, an index based on fixed 
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establishment weights would not change from one 
year to the next, while one based on changing 
establishment weights would change (table 1). 
It can be seen that the changing-weight industry 
index of unit men-hours decreases as a larger anc 
larger share of total production comes from the 
more efficient plant I (index C). indeed, the 
unit man-hour index decreased 6.6 percent be- 
tween year 1 and year 2 solely as a result of this, 
without any change in productivity in either 
plant. In year 3, unit man-hours of plant I and 


plant II increased 50 percent and 25 percent, re- 
spectively (indexes A and B), but the movement 
to the more efficient plant I continued, and the 
interplant shift more than offset the intraplant 
factors so that wnit man-hours tor the industry 
decreased 6 percent (from an average of 0.171 to 
0.160 man-hours per unit) between years 2 and 3 
(index C). The BLS indexes of productivity de- 
veloped from secondary sources, like this index, 
describe movements in productivity arising from 
both intra- and inter-plant factors. 


Tasie 1.—IJndezes of unit man-hours for a product 
[Year 1= 100] 














Man-hours per unit 


| Indexes—unit man-hours (A) 


| Formula—unit man-hours 


Production—number of units 


| Total man-hours 
| Man-hours per unit 


| Indexes—unit man-hours (B) 


| Formula—unit man-hours 





Indexes—Establishment Data Combined with Changing Weights 





Total: I and IT___---- 
Total man-hours 
| Man-hours per unit 


| Indexes—unit man-hours ((C) - -.-.------------------ 


Formula—unit man-hours. .-............------------ 


| Production—number of units 


.183 | .171| 

100. 0 | 93. 4 | 
Zliqi /Zloqo 
Zqi Zdo 





Indexes—Establishment Data Combined with Fired Weights 








Unit man-hours 





Weights Item 


Year 1 or 2 | Year 3 





| Unit man-hours (D)_-__-- 


100. 0X 10+ 100. 0 100 


| 150. 0X 10+125.0X100_ jo7 5 








Year 1—Man-hours. - _| 


| 
Formula—unit man-hours- | 


=100.0 | 110 


Lili/le) loge 
2lede 


110 





Note: 1; = Unit man-hours for the product in the plant, year 


1 


1,= Unit man-hours for the product in the plant, year ‘‘o’’. 
qi = Production of the product in the plant, year “‘i’’. 
Ge= Production of the product in the plant, year ‘‘o’’. 
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By assigning fixed weights to the plant data, 
the effect of interplant shifts is eliminated. The 
index number for year 2 is 100.0 because produc- 
tivity did not change in either plant; in year 3, 
when both plants experienced a rise in unit man- 
hours, the unit man-hour index rose to 127.3 
(index D) solely on this account. A comparison 
of this index with that of 87.4 (index C), based 
on changing weights, provides an indication of 
the effect of the changing importance of plants in 
the industry, i. e., if unit man-hours had remained 
constant, the shift in production alone would 
have brought about a 40-percent decrease in unit 
man-hours. 


Industry Measures 


Trends in unit man-hours for an industry can 
be measured in a number of ways. The following 
index shows changes in man-hours per unit for a 
fixed composite of goods. The product data on 
unit man-hour requirements are weighted with 
base-year quantities of the various items produced. 


> LQ, 


Unit man-hours index= — 


DL.Q 
where— 


L; =man-hours per unit, given year 
L.= man-hours per unit, base year 
Qi =production, given year 
Q.=production, base year 

n =number of products 


This index shows the change in man-hours needed 
to reproduce the actual output of the base year. 

Another possible measure involves the combi- 
nation of product data by means of current year 
production weights: 


> L,Q, 
> L.Q: 


21 See Measurement of Unit Man-Hour Requirements, by George E. Sadler 
and Allan D. Searle, Monthly Labor Review, February 1950. 

! The 1947 Census of Manufactures contains the following definition of 
value added by manufacture: 

“Value added by manufacture is calculated by subtracting the cost of 
materials, supplies, and containers, fuel, purchased electric energy, and 
contract work from the total value of shipments. In that it approximates 
the value created in the process of manufacture, value added provides the 
most satisfactory measure of the relative economic importance of given 
industries available in the Census of Manufactures.” 


Unit man-hours index= 


This expression shows the change, between the 
base year and the current year, in the man-hours 
needed to reproduce the actual output of the 
current year. 

Both these measures are equivalent te weighted 
averages of the individual product indexes of unit 
man-hours. They are also equivalent to measures 
which can be derived from dividing industrywide 
man-hours indexes by appropriately weighted 
indexes of production.’ 


Measures for Groups of Industries 


Man-Hour Weights. When man-hour weights are 
used to construct industry-group measures the 
indexes reflect changes in physical productivity 
which arise (1) from factors operating within 
individual establishments, and (2) from changing 
proportions of output coming from establishments 
with higher or lower efficiency in the use of man- 
hours. 


Value-Added Weights. A productivity index con- 
structed by combining physical production data 
for an industry with value-added weights must be 
interpreted differently from an index prepared 
with man-hour weights.* Weighting with values 
added yields a measure which is affected by the 
changes in the relative importance of the in- 
dustries as well as by changes within the various 
plants and within individual industries in physical 
productivity. Thus, such an index would record 
as a productivity increase a trend toward industries 
of high value added per man-hour worked (for 
example, an increase in importance of the fabricat- 
ing industries) even if productivity measured in 
terms of physical output per man-hour had not 
changed in any industry included in the index. 

If values added of the base year are used as 
weights, the unit man-hours index is: 


> LQ > V.Q, 


—~——— --+-* — 


y » L.Q. >» VQ. 


where— 


L,=man-hours per unit, given year 
L:=man-hours per unit, base year 
Qi=production, given year 
Q:=production, base year 
V.=value added per unit, base year 
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Substitution of V, for V, results in an index in 
which current year weights are used. A compar- 
ison of this index with one constructed with man- 
hour weights would provide insight into the effect 
of certain interindustry shifts. 


Gross National Product per Man-Hour. A pro- 
ductivity measure which can be prepared from 
data on gross national product originating in 
a major sector of the economy, such as manufac- 
turing, would utilize production data, not in 
physical units, but in terms of value added in 
constant prices. This measure shows the net 
effect of productivity changes arising from factors 
originating (1) within the plant, (2) from changing 
relative contributions to total output of plants at 
different levels of efficiency within each industry, 
(3) from certain interindustry shifts, and (4) from 
changing proportions of inputs of materials, sup- 
plies, containers, fuels, purchased electric energy, 
and contract work. This fourth factor distin- 
guishes this type of measure from that previously 
described prepared with value-added weights. 
This last factor influences the measure because 
changes in materials consumed per unit of output 
affect the value-added data. Thus, a more efficient 
use of coal by the steel industry results in a decrease 
in coal cost per ton of steel and, consequently, in 
an increase in value added per man-hour in the 
steel industry. A productivity change would be 
recorded by this net product type of measure even 
with no change in physical output per man-hour 
in any industry and no change in relative impor- 
tance of all the industries. 

Since the net output productivity measure is 
based on a concept of work done or value added in 
which the consumption of intermediate products 
is eliminated, net output indexes can be aggregated 
to industry group and division levels without the 
duplication of output found in value weighted 
gross output measures. 

The productivity measure—man-hours per unit 
of net output—can be expressed in a number of 
ways. The production measure can be expressed 
in terms of base-year prices or current prices. 


If current-year prices are chosen, the index of 
unit man-hours is: 


8 +3 7N M 
SiLeqe 33 (33 aePr— Ds QP 1) 


where— 





S=number of industries 

N =number of products produced in an industry 
M=number of inputs used in an industry 

q=number of units of output 

p=price of unit of output 

Q=number of units of input 

P=price of unit of input 

L=unit man-hours 

Substitution of p, for p; and P, for P; converts 
the above formula into a form in which all quan- 
tities are valued at base-year prices. 

Both forms of unit man-hour index based on 
the net output approach (base year or current 
prices) involve expression of production in con- 
stant prices in the comparison years. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that the cost per unit of 
output of materials and other inputs can change for 
two reasons: (1) When prices change, and (2) 
when the physical quantity of material used per 
unit of production changes. Holding prices con- 
stant eliminates the first factor but properly allows 
the second to influence the net output index of 
productivity. As a result, savings in inputs per 
unit of output are recorded as productivity in- 
creases. 


Value of a Variety of Measures 


The construction of productivity measures based 
on various weighting systems permits analysis of 
productivity from a variety of viewpoints and 
for a number of purposes. Indexes can be con- 
structed for establishments, products, industries, 
or for industry as a whole, measuring productivity 
in terms of physical output per man-hour or with 
interindustry shifts taken into account by means 
of weights other than man-hours. In each of 
these series, fixed or changing weights may be 
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employed. Measures based on gross national 
product in constant prices per man-hour represent 
still other areas of study. Table 2 compares, in 


summary form, several of the possible measures 
and indicates some appropriate applications to 
economic and statistical problems. 


TaBLE 2.—Comparison of indexes of output per man-hour by factors influencing trend and by use 





Type of index 


Factors which influence trend 


Practical applications 





. Industry indexes based on phys ical pro- 
duction data combined wit ed estab- 
lishment man-hour and product weights. 


, Industry indexes based on physical pro- 
duction data combined with beans oes 

establishment man-hour and p t 

weights. 

. Indexes for industry grou industry in- 

dexes (as in B) combined with man-hour 

weights to form group or total index. 


industry groups—industry 
roduction 
ed weights 


. Indexes for 
indexes based on physical 
data, combined with value-ad 
to form group or total index. 
. Indexes for industry groups or divisions— 
based on data on gross product origi- 
nating in the group or division, in con- 
stant prices, per man-hour. 





Includes only influences in- 
ternal to the establish- 
ment—interplant shifts and 
_— roduct shifts elimi- 


nt. | in addition to above 
effect of inte plant and 
interproduct 


Same as B—Interindustry 
shifts eliminated. 


Same as B, plus effect of inter- 
industry shifts. 


Includes, in addition to ae 
effect of changing pro 
tion of materials input fro 
other industries, 





Management: Comparison of own plants 
with industry trend. Factors beyond 
control of engineer eliminated. 


Manpower problems: Employment ex- 
oe at given levels JF assduaiion. 
nomic analysis. 


Same as above. Appropriate economic 
series for comparison would be those 
which are unaffected by changes 
arising from changing importance of 
industries. 

Same as above but comparable eco- 
nomic series would be those which 
are affected by changes arising from 
shift of workers between industries. 

Broadest economic analysis. Economic 
health and well-being of economy. 
Comparable economic series are those 
affected by interindustry shifts. 
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Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Wages and Hours * 


Watchmen Guarding Premises Against Fire. A 
United States court of appeals held * that watch- 
men employed to watch for fires that would en- 
danger buildings in which goods were produced 
for interstate commerce were subject to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The watchmen were em- 
ployed by a realty company (which leased the 
land on which the buildings were situated to vari- 
ous tenants), their duties consisting solely of 
looking for fires and turning in alarms when fires 
were discovered. 

The court, noting that the facts in this case 
closely paralleled those in Walton v. Southern 
Package Corp.,* found that these employees’ ac- 
tivities served to safeguard the buildings and thus 
to keep them available for use in producing goods 
for interstate commerce. Citing Kirschbaum v. 
Walling,’ the court pointed out that it is the rela- 
tionship of the service rendered by the employee 
in respect to the production of goods, rather than 
the relation of the employer’s business to such 
production, which is controlling. 


Religious Corporation’s Sales Outside State. A 
United States court of appeals held * that printing- 
plant employees of a religious corporation engaged 
in the production of pamphlets, leaflets, and other 
printed material, nearly all of a religious character, 
for out-of-State shipment, were entitled to the 
minimum-wage and overtime benefits of the FLSA. 
The court found that, during the 2-year period 
September 1950 to September 1952, the corpora- 
tion made sales to interstate customers totaling 
over $200,000. 

Denying that the act, as applied to such em- 
ployees, was an unconstitutional restriction on 
freedom of religion, the court pointed out that a 
corporation organized for religious purposes may 
still come within coverage of the act by engaging 
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in “trade, commerce, transportation or communi- 
cation among the several States.’ The court 
cited Mabee v. White Plains Publishing Co.,’ 
which held that employees of a newspaper com- 
pany that sent only one-half of 1 percent of its 
newspapers outside the State were covered by the 
act. 


Night Watchman on Road Construction Project. A 
United States district court held* that a night 
watchman on a road construction project was not 
engaged in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce within the meaning of the FLSA. 
During the period of his employment, his employer 
was engaged in the original construction of an en- 
tirely new expressway, which had never been used 
by interstate traffic, and in laying new pavement 
and putting in new sidewalks, gutter bottoms, and 
curbs on city streets which were to be used as 
“feeders” for the new expressway, but which were 
not dedicated to commerce during the work in 
question. 

The court, citing Overstreet v. North Shore Corp.,° 
noted that persons engaged in maintenance and 
repair of interstate instrumentalities are within 
FLSA coverage. But those engaged in original 
construction of facilities which have not yet 
become instrumentalities of commerce are not so 
covered, the court pointed out, citing Raymond v. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co.” 


Prevailing Wage 


Davis-Bacon Act Interpretation. The Supreme 
Court of the United States found " that a Govern- 


1 Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, 
the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the 
issue presented. 

2 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

5 Mitchell v. Famous Realty, Inc. (C. A. 2, Mar. 19, 1954). 

4320 U. 8. 540. 

#316 U. 8. 517. 

* Mitchell v. Pilgrim Holiness Church Corp. (C. A. 7, Feb. 23, 1954). 

1327 U. 8. 178. 

* Van Kiareren v. Killian-House Co (D.C. W. D. Tex., Feb. 23, 1954). 

318 U. 8. 125. 

© 243 U. 8. 43. 

"! United States v. Binghamton Construction Co., Inc. (U. S. Sup. Ct., 
Mar. 8, 1954). 
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ment construction contractor is not entitled to 
recover the difference between the minimum wage 
rates determined by the Secretary of Labor as 
prevailing minimum rates in the area and the rates 
which the contractor was required to pay in order 
to obtain workmen. 

A schedule of rates predetermined by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to the Davis-Bacon Act was in- 
cluded in contract specifications furnished to the 
contractor by the Government contracting agency. 
This schedule, dated January 31, 1941, set a mini- 
mum hourly wage rate of $1.00 for carpenters and 
50 cents for laborers. In the performance of the 
contract, the contractor paid workers in these 
classifications $1.125 and 62% cents an’ hour, 
respectively, in order to attract workers, and then 
demanded an adjustment of compensation on 
the theory that the schedule of rates in the speci- 
fications was an affirmative representation as to 
the prevailing rates in the area. 

The Court, citing United States v. Morley Con- 
struction Co." pointed out that the law was en- 
acted, not to benefit contractors, but rather to 
protect employees from substandard earnings. 
Neither the contract nor the specifications referred 
to “prevailing rates,” the Court said. The con- 
tract referred only to “wage rates not less than 
those stated in the specifications,’ and the speci- 
fications referred only to “minimum wage rates 
applicable in the locality.”” Further, the Court 
noted, the Davis-Bacon Act does not authorize 
any assurance that the specified minimums will in 
fact be the prevailing rates. 


Labor Relations 


Retransfer of Employee Not Required. A United 
States court of appeals modified ™ a National 
Labor Relations Board ruling in an unfair-labor- 
practice case involving the allegedly discrimina- 
tory transfer of an employee. 

Shortly after a union won a bargaining election, 
an employee who had actively campaigned for the 
union was transferred from his job to another simi- 
lar position with the same pay and hours of work 
but several miles from his former location. Up- 


2 98 F. 2d 781; certiorari denied, 305 U. 8. 651. 

3 NLRB v. Southeastern Pipe Line Co. (C. A. 5, Feb. 23, 1954). 

™ NLRB v. Pretz Fuel Co. (C. A. 4, Feb. 16, 1954). 

18 In re Darid S. Pearl and Ephraim Werner d. 6. a. National Torch Tip Co. 
(107 NLRB 269, Feb. 24, 1954). 


holding the trial examiner’s findings, the NLRB 
ruled that this transfer was due to the employee’s 
union activities and in violation of section 8 (a) (3) 
of the Labor Management Relations Act, and 
ordered the employee retransferred to his former 
position. 

The court found, however, that the evidence 
showed such a reinstatement would work an 
undue hardship on the employer company. The 
transfer had resulted in increased efficiency and 
a saving to the company, which had abolished 
the former position. To order a retransfer, the 
court said, would be a usurpation of management’s 
inherent prerogative to operate its business more 
efficiently by reducing expenses. 


Unauthorized Strike Not Concerted Activity. A 
United States court of appeals held," in denying 
an NLRB petition for enforcement of an order, 
that an unauthorized strike which was designed 
to put a State legislature under pressure to enact 
a bill desired by the union was not concerted 
activity protected by the act. The company had 
barred an employee from its property, after he 
had ceased his duties to lead the unauthorized 
work stoppage, and the Board ruled that he 
should be reinstated. 

The court found that the strike, picketing, and 
work stoppage were not authorized by the union 
and had nothing to do with working conditions 
or relations between employer and employees. 
The stoppage occurred, the court said, to permit 
protest by the employees against passage of the 
legislation concerned, and the workers had no 
grievance against the company. 


Probationary Employees Eligible To Vote in Repre- 
sentation Election. The NLRB, overruling prior 
decisions inconsistent with this holding, ruled “ 
that probationary employees may participate in 
representation elections. Although 80 percent of 
such employees fail to complete the 90-day trial 
period, the Board ruled, they receive and hold 
their employment in contemplation of permanent 
tenure, and their working conditions and employ- 
ment interests are like those of regular employees. 
In this instance, the probationary employees con- 
stituted over a third of the employer’s work force, 
doing the same work as regular employees and 
being accorded the same general working condi- 
tions. 
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In ordering an election, the Board also ruled 
that employees doing production work and only 
occasionally supervising new employees were to 
be included in the production and maintenance 
unit, but that an employee who spent 50 percent 
of his time in training and directing employees 
was to bu excluded. 


Craft Severance Policy Reezamined. The NLRB 
ruled that, while its present practice of denying 
craft severance on an industrywide basis in basic 
steel, aluminum, lumber, and wet milling indus- 
tries would be continued, it would not be extended 
to other industries. In a case involving electri- 
cians, operating engineers, and mechanics, an 
employer was seeking to have the “National Tube” 
doctrine extended to include chemical manu- 
facturing by interdependent plant operations in 
a continuous-flow process, contending that it 
involved the same type of integration as that in 
the basic steel industry. 

The Board recognized that it would be unwise 
to upset a bargaining practice firmly established 
in certain industries, but it declined to extend 
this doctrine. It ruled that, hereafter, the practice 
of denying craft severance on the “integration of 
operations” theory will not be followed. Instead, 
the Board stated, a craft group will be appropriate 
for severance purpose when “a true craft group 
is sought” and when the union seeking to represent 
it “traditionally represents that craft.” The 
requirement that the unit to be severed constitute 
a “true craft group” will be rigidly enforced, the 
Board noted, and care will be exercised in admin- 
istration of the new rule. Such a “true craft 
group” was defined as ‘‘a distinct and homogeneous 
group of skilled journeymen-craftsmen, working 
as such, together with their apprentices and/or 
helpers.”” To be a “journeyman-craftsman,” the 
Board ruled, a worker must have the kind and 
degree of skill normally acquired only by a sub- 
stantial period of apprenticeship or comparable 
training. 

In addition, the Board ruled, all craftsmen of 
the same type in any plant must be included in 
this unit except those in traditional departmental 
units. Employees working in association with the 
craft but not in the craft’s “direct line of progres- 


% In re American Potash & Chemical Corp. (107 NLRB 290, Mar. 1, 1954). 
In re National Tube Co. (76 NLRB 1199, Apr. 7, 1948). 
1 In re Pacifie Telephone and Telegraph Co. (107 NLRB 301, Mar. 12, 1954) 


sion’”’ will be excluded. All craftsmen in the unit 
must be practitioners of the same allied craft and 
primarily engaged in the performance of tasks 
requiring the exercise of their craft skills. 

Board member Murdock, concurring in part 
and 4issenting in part, noted that the majority 
rule ignored the basic principle underlying craft 
severance—that the community of interest among 
members of a skilled craft outweighs that among 
employees in general. Member Peterson also 
dissented in part, holding that the ruling would 
be an open invitation to a revival of raiding 
practices and jurisdictional wars to the detriment 
of industrial peace. 


“Hit-and-Run”’ Strike Not Protected. The NLRB 
ruled “ that employees of a telephone company 
who joined in a hit-and-run strike lost the protec- 
tion afforded by the LMRA for concerted activi- 
ties. The ruling referred to a multiplicity of work 
stoppages called by a traffic employees’ union as a 
result of a labor dispute, “to harass the company 
into a state of confusion.”” Many employees in 
the company’s more than 200 offices walked off 
the job on different days, returning to duty in some 
cases for a day or two and then walking out again. 
Picket lines, when they appeared, were respected 
by members of a union of toll workers, with the 
result that the company was unable to maintain 
service. 

The trial examiner had found that the striking 
union’s activities were protected concerted activi- 
ties within the meaning of the act. The Board, 
however, reversed this finding, holding it to have 
been the union’s intention to bring about a 
condition that would be neither strike nor work, 
a method by its inherent nature oufside the scope 
of protected activity. 

It was beyond belief, the Board noted, to regard 
the toll workers as ignorant of the methods of the 
striking traffic workers. These tollmen, there- 
fore, had likewise removed themselves from LMRA 
protection, the Board ruled, and the company did 
not violate the act by its failure to reinstate them 
immediately. 

One tollman went on strike for 1 day in protest 
against the layoff of two fellow tollmen when they 
had returned to work after a 1-day strike. The 
Board held that he had thereby made common 
cause with the strikers and that his layoff was not 
discriminatory. 
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Board member Murdock, who regarded the 
question as to the work stoppage a close one, 
dissented, affirming the trial examiner’s finding 
that the company, by laying off the tollmen, 
violated the act. 


Veterans Reemployment 


Seniority—Temporary Carman Who Became Me- 
chanic. A court of appeals, affirming a district 
court, found '* no discrimination, and therefore no 
violation of reemployment statutes, in a collective 
bargaining agreement which was made long after a 
veteran’s reinstatement, and which affected his 
seniority. 

By a supplemental agreement of March 1, 1949, 
all temporary carmen who had completed 1,160 
days of carman mechanic’s work, and who elected 
to be allowed carman-mechanic seniority, were 
given a March 1, 1949, seniority date, but ranked 
on the roster in the order in which they completed 
the 1,160 days. 

The veteran had been promoted before his 
induction, to the equivalent of temporary carman 
and was reinstated in that classification. In his 
absence, the adjustment of seniority for temporary 
carmen was postponed for future settlement. The 
uncontested facts were that, but for miiitary 
service, the veteran would have finished his 1,160 
days on June 1, 1946. He actually completed the 
work on January 10, 1949, after his restoration and 
before the adjustment agreement of March 1, 1949. 
Four nonveterans completed their required work 
after June 1, 1946, but before January 10, 1949. 
The veteran brought action under the reemploy- 
ment statutes to place his name ahead of these 
nonveterans, but his claim was dismissed. 

The rationale of the court of appeals was that 
the supplemental agreement of March 1, 1949, if 
not invalid because of discrimination, created the 
escalator upon which the veteran must rise to 
seniority. No discrimination was found because, 
the court said, the veteran was treated like other 
workmen in his “‘class or working group” and was 
dealt with on a parity with nonveterans. Putting 
him ahead of them would, in the court’s opinion, 
give him a kind of superseniority not contem- 
plated by the statutes. 

According to the rulings by the court of appeals, 
this action arose under the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 (the veteran’s military service 


began in 1943), the reemployment section of which 
act survived its general repeal. The provisions as 
to restoration in section 8 (c) of the 1940 act and 
those in section 9 (¢) (1) of the 1948 act (now 
known as the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act) are identical. Section 9 (c) (2) of the 
latter declares it to be the sense of the Congress 
that the returning veteran shall be so restored as 
to give him the status he would have enjoyed if he 
“had continued in such employment continu- 
ously.” This is a restatement of the escalator 
principle. It declares the meaning not only of 
section 9 (c) (1) of the 1948 act but also of section 
8 (c) of the 1940 act. The identity of language 
shows that no change in the law was intended. 

The language of section 9 (c) (1) of the 1948 
act (and therefore of 8 (c) of the 1940 act) in 
providing not only for restoration without loss of 
seniority, but also that the veteran shall be con- 
sidered as having been on furlough or leave of 
absence, conflicts with this declaration of the 
sense of Congress. Furlough and leave of absence 
are different from continuous employment. The 
legislative history is indecisive. 

Being unable to reconcile these conflicts, the 
court ruled that the congressional intent as ex- 
pressed in the actual words of the 1948 statute 
must be held paramount to the express congres- 
sional interpretation of the statute, even when the 
latter appears in an immediately following clause. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Existence of Available Labor Market. A ruling by 
the Supreme Court of Idaho held * that a claim- 
ant’s moving to a smaller city where he had every 
reason to believe that few jobs existed and 
prospects of work were extremely limited, rendered 
him ineligible for benefits under the Idaho employ- 
ment security law. The court found the claimant 
was able and willing to work and was seeking 
work, but was not able and ready and willing to 
accept—and was not seeking—suitable work at a 
point where an available labor market existed. 
Claimant chose to detach himself from the Boise 
area and whatever job opportunities might occur 
there, it was stated, and moved to another locality 
where labor opportunities, as far as he was con- 
cerned, were nonexistent. 


® Diehl v. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. (C. A.3, Mar. 3, 1954). 
20 In re Sapp (Sup. Ct. of Idaho, Feb. 10, 1954). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





March 1, 1954 


Tue National Labor Relations Board ruled that it would 
not extend its practice of denying craft severance on an 
industrywide basis beyond the 4 industries to which the 
Board had aprlied the National Tube doctrine (see Chron. 
item for Apr. 9, 1948, MLR, May 1948) and where plant- 
wide bargaining prevails. Instead, it ruled that ‘“‘a craft 
group ... employed in an industry which involves 
highly integrated production processes and in which the 
prevailing pattern of bargaining is industrial in charac- 
ter” may be severed if a true craft unit is desired, and if, 
“in addition, the union seeking to represent it is one which 
traditionally represents that craft.” Similarly, a depart- 
mental group which has acquired traditional trades or oc- 
cupations may also be severed. The consolidated case 
involved American Potash & Chemical Corp., Trona, 
Calif., and International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 501 . . . (AFL) and International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local 477 (AFL) and International 
Association of Machinists (AFL) and International Chem- 
ical Workers Union (AFL). (See also p. 560 of this issue.) 


March 4 


Tue NLRB regional director in New York obtained a 
Federal court order, on a secondary boycott charge, to 
restrain the independent International Longshoremen’s 
Association in the Port of New York area and 8 locals 
from striking or otherwise interfering with the loading 
and unloading of trucks operated by the AFL~Teamsters 
in retaliation for the latter’s support of AFL-ILA picket- 
ing for steward recognition at one pier. 

On March 5, the independent-ILA, in defiance of the 
foregoing injunction, began a “wildcat” walkout which 
crippled Port operations and continued during the month 
in spite of a civil and criminal contempt citation against 
the union, 8 locals, and officials of 3 locals. 

On March 24, the New York District Council of the 
independent-ILA gave official sanction to the 19-day tie- 
up and formally instructed tugboat crews to respect 
picket lines set up by the dock strikers. On March 30, 
these crews returned to work under a Federal court order 
obtained by the NLRB on a secondary boycott charge. 
(See also p. 564 of this issue.) 


March 8 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States overruled the 
lower court’s dismissal of two cases of antitrust prosecu- 
tion, holding that the combined action of a union and a 
trade association in barring local competition resulted in 
an unreasonable restraint of materials in interstate com- 
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merce. It also held that the unions were not protected 
by the Clayton Act against prosecution for violation of 
the Sherman Act. The cases were United States v. (1) 
Employing Plasterers’ Association of Chicago, Journeymen 
Plasterers’ Protective and Ben volent Society, Local No. & 
[AFL], et al.; and (2) Employing Lathers Association of 
Chicago and Vicinity, Local No. 74 of International Union 
of Wood, Wire & Metal Lathers of Chicago [AFL], et al. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, reversing an 
award for damages by the United States Court of Claims, 
ruled, in the case of United States v. Binghamton Construc- 
tion Co., Inc., that the schedule of “minimum wage rates 
included in a Government construction contract, as re- 
quired by the Davis-Bacon Act,’’ was not “a representa- 
tion or warranty as to the prevailing wage rates in the 
contract area,”’ but only a statement of the minimums to 
be observed. (See also p. 558 of this issue.) 


March 10 , 


Tue United States and Mexico concluded a new agree- 
ment (which will run until December 31, 1955) governing 
the recruitment and protection of temporary Mexican 
farm labor for work in the United States; on March 16, 
President Eisenhower approved an amendment to the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (see Chron. items for July 12, 
1951, MLR, Aug. 1951, and Aug. 8, 1953, MLR, Oct. 1953) 
permitting the United States Government to place and 
protect such workers in the absence of a treaty. 


REPRESENTATIVES of 6 major New York City newspapers 
and the Photo-Engravers’ Union (AFL) signed a formal 
contract accepting the recommendations of a fact-finding 
board for no changes in wages and the workweek beyond 
those incorporated in a strike settlement (see Chron. item 
for Dec. 8, 1953, MLR, Feb. 1954). 


March 11 


Tae NLRB ruled, in a supplemental decision in the case 
of Morganton Full Fashioned Hosiery Co., Huffman Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Inc., Morganton, N. C., and 
Thomas Edward Parks (Petitioner), and United Teztile 
Workers of America, Local Union No. 161 (AFL), that the 
employer had not interfered with a decertification election, 
which the union lost, by furnishing the petitioner with a 
mailing list of employees to which he sent three antiunion 
letters prior to the election, or by refusing to disavow 
statements made in the letters, as requested by the union. 


March 12 


J. Ernest Wiixrns, Chicago attorney, was confirmed by 
the Senate to be Assistant Secretary of Labor, in charge of 
International Labor Affairs. He succeeded Spencer 
Miller, Jr., resigned. (See Chron. item for July 10, 1953, 
MLR, Sept. 1953.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., and Order of Repeatermen and 
Toll Test-boardmen (Ind.), held that a “hit-and-run” 
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(intermittent) strike tactic used by the ClO-Communica- 
tions Workers against the company in 1951 was not a 
protected concerted activity, and that therefore the ac- 
tivity of ORTT members in respecting the CWA picket 
lines was not protected. (See also p. 560, this issue.) 


March 15 


MemsBers of the Insurance Agents’ International Union 
(AFL) ratified (during the week of March 15) a 2-year 
contract negotiated with the Prudential Life Insurance 
Co. (on February 28). The agreement provides for a 
minimum annual compensation guaranty of 65 percent of 
the average earnings per agent for the preceding calendar 
year and other improvements. (See also p. 566 of this 
issue.) 


Tue Federal Court of Appeals at Richmond, Va., reversed 
an NLRB decision in the case of Mount Hope Finishing 
Co., et al. v. NLRB (see Chron. item for July 30, 1953, 
MLR, Sept. 1953), holding that the company moved its 
textile plant South because of longstanding unfavorable 
economic conditions, and not for the purpose of running 
away from the union. 


Tue Federal Court of Appeals at Richmond, Va., reversed 
the lower court in the case of United Mine Workers of 
America v. Patton (see Chron. item for Sept. 3, 1953, 
MLR, Nov. 1953), holding that the Taft-Hartley Act does 
not authorize punitive damage awards for violations of 
the secondary boycott ban. 


March 16 


Dantet W. Tracy resigned as president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL) because 
of ill health, effective April 15. Tracy was made president 
emeritus of the IBEW by the executive council, which 
named as his successor J. Scott Milne, present secretary- 
treasurer, who in turn will be succeeded by Joseph D. 
Keenan, secretary-treasurer of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department (AFL). 


March 17 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers (AFL) approved a nationwide pension program 
for its 160,000 members, similar to the Federal old age and 
survivors insurance system. Plans include a basic ac- 
tuarial study, a standard rate of employer contributions, 
uniform eligibility requirements to protect pension rights 
of workers who transfer to another employer covered by 
the fund, and benefits based on earnings. 


March 19 


Tue Governor of South Carolina approved an act which 
bans all forms of union security but permits the checkoff. 
The State became the 16th to adopt a “right-to-work”’ law. 


March 22 


Tue CIO executive board, noting that virtually every CIO 
affiliate had agreed to ratify the AFL-CIO “no-raiding” 


pact (see Chron. item for Nov. 17, 1953, MLR, Jan, 1954), 
voted to take no further action toward having the CIO 
individual unions sign the agreement until additional AFL 
unions accepted it. (See also p. 568 of this issue.) 


March 25 


Tue National Mediation Board announced that the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) and the major 
railroads agreed to submit to final and binding arbitration 
their dispute over the union’s demand for a 30-percent 
wage increase to restore “skill differentials.” 


March 26 


Tue Federal Wage and Hour Administrator approved, 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, a new minimum 
wage rate of 50 cents an hour (formerly 40 cents) for 
employees in the hosiery industry in Puerto Rico, effec- 
tive May 3, 1954. 


Tae NLRB, reversing past decisions, ruled that truck- 
drivers who “divide their time between agricultural and 
nonagricultural employment” are agricultural laborers 
within the meaning of the Taft-Hartley Act “to the extent 
that they spend a substantial part of their time in an 
agricultural function,’’ and are therefore to be excluded 
from a bargaining unit. The case was Clinton Foods, Inc., 
Frostproof, Fla., and International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America 
(AFL), Local No. 79. 


March 28 


Tue Governor of New York approved an act conferring 
authority on the State superintendent of insurance to 
examine the records of union welfare trust funds and 
requiring the trustees of such funds to keep adequate 
books. The measure followed an investigation of welfare 
funds by the State insurance department in connection 
with the murder of the president of Local 32-E of the 
Building Service Employees Union (AFL) and a related 
inquiry into harness racing operations in New York State. 


March 29 


Tue NLRB revealed that the vote in a representation 
election at the Anaconda Copper Co.’s mines at Butte and 
Anaconda, Mont., was 4,099 for retaining the independent 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers Union (see Chron. item for 
Dec. 29, 1953, MLR, Feb. 1954) as bargaining agent, 
against 2,185 for the United Steel Workers (CIO). 


March 31 


Tue Federal District Court in the District of Columbia 
refused to enjoin the NLRB in the case of Jnternational 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers [Ind.] v. Farmer 
and upheld the Board’s order of February 4, 1954, for 
an administrative investigation of the union’s compliance 
status growing out of charges that the union’s secretary- 
treasurer had admitted the falsity of his non-Communist 
affidavits and that the membership was aware thereof. 











Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





Dvurine the first quarter of 1954 there were con- 
siderably fewer work stoppages than in the same 
quarter of 1953. Estimated idleness was about 
one-fifth less than a year ago. Only two strikes 
of 10,000 or more workers occurred during this 
period in 1954—both during March. One of these 
resulted from the continuing fight of dockworkers 
for control of the New York waterfront. The 
other involved engineers at the Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. Other developments in March included 
moderate wage adjustments for some workers, the 
extension without change of a group of textile 
contracts, and continued activity in the area of 
health, insurance, and pension programs. 


Strike Settlements and Negotiations 


New York Docks. Labor unrest in the Port of 
New York erupted again in carly March causing 
idleness of most of the port’s longshoremen for the 
first time since early October. A dispute ia 
February at a Moore-McCormack Line pier in- 
volved refusal by members of the ILA-Ind. to 
work on the pier while an ILA—AFL steward was 
employed there, and protest picketing by members 
of the ILA—AFL after the Line dismissed the AFL 
shop steward. Members of the Teamsters (AFL) 
refused to cross the picket line. In retaliation, 
the [LA-Ind. declared a boycott of all truck 
freight handled by the Teamsters’ local at any 
piers. This led to establishment of Teamsters’ 
picket lines at all such docks. 

The National Labor Relations Board, on March 
4, obtained a temporary Federal court restraining 
order, under the secondary boycott provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, directing the ILA-Ind. and 
8 of its locals in New York and New Jersey, to 
avoid strikes or other actions which would inter- 
fere with the loading or unloading of trucks at the 
piers. Members of the independent ILA stopped 
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work on March 5 in defiance of the court order. 
Officials of the union insisted that the stoppage 
was a “spontaneous” demonstration by members 
who believed that the AFL Teamsters and Long- 
shoremen also should have been enjoined. The 
New York Shipping Association, representing 170 
stevedoring companies in the port, also took the 
position that the restraining order should have 
included the AFI. unions. However, as the 
stoppage continued, the NLRB petitioned the 
court for contempt action against the independent 
ILA, 3 officials of its local unions, and 8 locals. 

The Army, on March 16, began hiring dock- 
workers under civil service rules to load troop 
and cargo ships at its strikebound bases in the port. 
Several thousand members of the ILA-AFL, as- 
sured of police protection, reported for work at 
other piers. However, the stoppage remained 
virtually portwide most of the month, with occa- 
sional physical clashes occurring between AFL- 
ILA men and pickets of the old dock union. 

Endorsement of the work stoppage by ILA-Ind. 
officials, including the union’s president, on March 
24, and the threat that the strike might spread to 
other East Coast ports, brought NLRB warnings 
of further legal action. The Mayor of New York 
appealed for immediate action by President Eisen- 
hower to end the strike. 

The New York Shipping Association, on March 
25, offered a 10-cent hourly package increase, 
retroactive to October 1, 1953, to all longshoremen 
who returned to their jobs by March 31. This 
offer did not result in any widespread back-to-work 
movement and members of the tug division of the 
independent ILA began respecting picket lines the 
day after the offer was made. The tugboat em- 
ployees resumed work on March 30, after a tem- 
porary restraining order was issued by a Federal 
court judge. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of Labor Mitchell, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, and other government officials 
issued a joint statement that the Federal and 
State Governments would coordinate efforts to end 
the strike, which was called “primarily a criminal 
conspiracy.” The New York Harbor Waterfront 
Commission also issued an interim report on the 
strike, criticizing some of the steamship and steve- 


! Prepared in the, Bureau’s_ Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 
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doring firms for their refusal to accept other than 
former employees on their piers. 

The December 1953 representation election 
among longshoremen on New York docks was 
set aside by the NLRB, on April 1, in ordering a 
new election. The Board indicated that if the 
ILA-Ind. did not cease ‘conduct designed to 
thwart or abuse the processes of the Board,’ it 
would be left off the ballot. The Board ordered 
that the new election should be held no later than 
30 days from the date the Board “determines that 
the circumstances permit the free choice of a bar- 
gaining representative.” The New York State 
Supreme Court, on April 2, also ordered the union 
to call off the strike. The president of the inde- 
pendent [LA, on April 2, instructed the long- 
shoremen to return to their jobs, but the union 
and some of its officers still faced a series of court 
actions and grand jury investigations. 

Several shipping lines and major manufacturers 
announced their intention of moving to other ports 
because of the unrest on the New York docks. 
Members of the ILA (Ind.) in other harbors 
threatened to blockade ships diverted from New 
York. Leaders of the New York tieup were re- 
ported seeking to enlist the support of Baltimore 
longshoremen in the blockade. In Philadelphia, 
6,000 longshoremen took a 24-hour “holiday” on 
March 17, reportedly on orders from the old ILA 
to register their backing for the New York strikers. 

Local unions in Tampa and Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Galveston, Tex., left the old ILA early in 
March and requested charters in the AFL affiliate. 
Charters were issued for 9 locals in these areas and 
the AFL reported that shortly after this action 8 
additional southern locals had applied for char- 
ters. On March 30, representatives of 103 of the 
127 locals in the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
district, with a membership of 17,000 of the 
approximately 19,000 dockworkers in the district, 
voted to reject affiliation with the AFL. 


Sperry Gyroscope. Work at the Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. plant in Great Neck, N. Y., was affected by a 
13-day strike of about 2,000 engineers represented 
by the Engineers and Scientists of America (Ind.). 





! This dispute revolves around the company’s rejection of the demand of 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers (AFL) for a job security 
clause in their contract prohibiting further diversion of work from the com- 
pany’s Norwalk plants. See Monthly Labor Review, November 1953 (p. 
1218) and March 1954 (p. 306). 
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About 10,000 employees represented by other 
unions observed the engineers’ picket lines during 
the first week of the stoppage. The dispute was 
settled on March 14, with a new 2-year contract, 
which provides for a 6.3-percent “package,’’ con- 
sisting of a 2.5-percent general wage increase, 
inequity adjustments, and fringe benefits, includ- 
ing an improved pension plan. The new contract 
drops the cost-of-living escalator clause, but 
incorporates the previous allowance in the base. 


Hat Workers. The prolonged stoppage involving 
employees of the Hat Corp. of America in Nor- 
walk, Conn., continued into its ninth month.? A 
superior court judge in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
March 16, rejected a plea by the union to stay an 
injunction and damage actior brought by the 
company against the strikers, on the grounds that 
it was necessary to hear evidence concerning the 
legality of the job security clause. As a result 
of the decision, the case will be assigned for a 
hearing after an answer has been filed by the 
union and eight of its officers. 


Dress Industry Shipping Clerks. The Internation- 
al Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) and 
5 New York City dress associations reached agree- 
ment March 15 on the first contract covering 
shipping clerks in the industry. The agreement 
provides recognition of the union, a general wage 
increase of $3 a week for 4,000 workers, an em- 
ployer-financed health and welfare fund, and 
vacation and holiday benefits. The contract was 
an outgrowth of a 1-day strike staged by the 
union on January 12. 


Tertiles. The American Woolen Co. and the Tex- 
tile Workers Union (CIO) agreed to a 30-day ex- 
tension of their contract due to expire on March 
15, 1954. Union reports indicated that extensions 
had also been negotiated with approximately 100 
other woolen and worsted companies whose con- 
tracts have the same expiration date. Approxi- 
mately one-third of these were reported to have 
agreed to the full year’s extension sought by the 
union. 

Among the textile contracts renewed without 
change in basic wage rates was one with the 
Forstman Woolen Co., covering 3,100 workers at 


. Passaic and Garfield, N. J. The new agreement 


provides for liberalized hospitalization benefits, 
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and is for a 2-year period, with wage reopenings. 
It also provides that the union will cooperate in 
improving job efficiency. During negotiations the 
company withdrew its demand for a wage reduc- 
tion and the union agreed to forego the next 2- 
cents-an-hour increase in the cost-of-living allow- 
ance if it becomes due. The union also agreed to 
eliminate « paid lunch period for certain workers 
at the Passaic plant. 

On March 28, textile workers in the woolen and 
worsted and dyeing industry in Woonsocket, R. L., 
represented by an independent union, voted over- 
whelmingly against acceptance of management 
proposals for a 15-percent reduction in wages and 
modification of fringe benefits affecting approxi- 
mately 4,200 workers in 17 firms. Similarly, 
employees of the Wyandotte Worsted Co. at 
Waterville, Maine, and Pittsfield, Mass., voted 
to reject a company proposal to reduce wage rates 
by 17 cents an hour; contracts with the Textile 
Workers (CIO) expired April 1. 

The American Federation of Hosiery Workers 
(AFL) also rejected a 23-percent wage reduction 
which was requested by the Apex Hosiery Co., 
one of the largest firms in its field. The company 
had indicated that continued operation of the 
Philadelphia and Spring City, Pa., plants de- 
pended on the outcome of current negotiations 
with the union. 


Aircraft. Wages and fringe benefits were liberal- 
ized for about 16,000 employees of United Aircraft 
Corp. Agreements with the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) provided 5-cent-an-hour general wage in- 
creases, discontinuance of the escalator clause with 
the existing 19-cent cost-of-living allowance in- 
corporated into base rates, a seventh paid holiday, 
improved vacations, insurance and other benefits 
for 8,500 production workers at Dallas and 2,700 
employees of the Sikorsky Division in Bridgeport, 
Conn. Similar changes were announced later in 
the month for 4,700 salaried employees at the 
company’s Chance Vought Division in Dallas. 


Printing and Publishing. New York newspaper 
Photo-Engravers voted March 7 to accept a $3.75 
weekly package increase offered by the publishers 
of 6 major New York City newspapers, which the 
engravers had rejected in November before their 
11-day strike.* The vote authorized union leaders 
to accept the recommendations of a factfinding 


panel that the engravers should not receive more 
than this package. 

On March 21, the typographers also voted ac- 
ceptance of the factfinders’ recommendations. 
The weekly ‘“‘package”’ included a $3 raise, retro- 
active to December 8, an additional paid holiday, 
and a 30-cent-a-week increase in company per- 
capita contributions to a welfare fund. About 
3,000 printers employed by the newspapers were 
affected. 

An earlier arbitration award provided increases 
averaging $3.75 a week for 1,600 editorial, commer- 
cial, and building maintenance employees of the 
New York Times Co., represented by the News- 
paper Guild (CIO). These increases, which ranged 
from $2.50 to $4.50 a week, were influenced by the 
$3.75 “package” settlement offered the printing- 
trades unions following the November work stop- 


page. 


Insurance Agents. Late in February, after 7 weeks 
of negotiations, the Prudential Life Insurance Co. 
and the AFL Insurance Agents International 
Union agreed to & new 2-year contract. The agree- 
ment, which covered 14,600 agents in 33 eastern 
States and the District of Columbia, guarantees 
to agents minimum compensation amounting to 65 
percent of the average annual earnings of all the 
company’s agents. Differences between the actual 
annual earnings of individual agents and the mini- 
mum guarantee are payable at the beginning of the 
succeeding year. Other contract terms include 
changed commission provisions for certain types of 
insurance, and liberalized vacation and life insur- 
ance plans for the agents. 


Bakeries. The Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ International Union (AFL) signed a new 
nationwide contract covering 17,000 workers with 
the National Biscuit Co., on March 1, calling for 
wage increases of 6.25 cents an hour for men and 
5.25 cents for women. In addition, the company 
agreed to discontinue by January 1, 1955, insur- 
ance provided under its present employees’ bene- 
fit plan, and to take out insurance in the employee 
health and welfare plan sponsored by the union. 
The latter plan, effective in May 1953, is re- 
ported to cover approximately 100,000 members. 


4See Monthly Labor Review, January 1954 (p. 66) and February 1954 
(p. 192). 
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The general executive board of the union, en- 
couraged by its experience with the health and 
welfare plan, approved a proposal for a l-year 
actuarial study, prior to the establishment of a 
single national retirement fund for its 160,000 
members. A standard schedule of employer con- 
tributions is to be sought in all union contracts; 
pension benefits would be based on a worker’s 
earnings. The pension plan would operate under 
the supervision of 3 trustees chosen by the bakery 
industry and 3 by the union. Uniform eligibility 
rules would be adopted for all workers so that a 
baker could, for example, transfer from a job in 
New York to one in California without forfeiting 
his pension protection. 


Pensions in Small Detroit Firms. The United 
Auto Workers (CIO) and 6 small firms employing 
600 persons established a pension plan for small, 
diversified industries in Detroit. The new pro- 
gram differs from that which has been in effect 
in the area since 1950 for employees of more than 
70 firms affiliated with the Automotive Tool and 
Die Manufacturers Association, in that it is not 
limited to a single industry. It is similar to a 
program set up by the UAW in Toledo in 1950, 
which now covers approximately 2,000 employees 
of more than 25 firms in various industries. 

The new Detroit plan permits the transfer of 
pension credits among participating employers. 
Employees who quit or are discharged from a 
shop have up to 18 months to find work in another 
covered shop without losing accumulated credits; 
if they are laid off, they are protected against loss 
of credits for 3 years. Employees with 20 years 
of accumulated service credits retain their rights 
even if they leave the group of participating em- 
ployers permanently. 

Pension benefits will amount to $1.75 monthly 
for each year of service up to a maximum of 
$52.50 a month, exclusive of social security pay- 
ments. When added to maximum social security 
benefits, the plan will provide a $137 monthly 
pension for those retiring at age 65 after 30 years’ 
service. The plan is financed by employer pay- 
ments of 8 cents an hour and is administered by 
a joint labor-management board. 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, January 1951 (p. 11). 


Other Developments 


Federal Employees. The Committee on Retire- 
ment Policy for Federal Personnel, created pursu- 
ant to Public Law 555 (82d Cong.), submitted a 
partial report to the Senate, on January 22, 1954. 
Further findings and the Committee’s recom- 
mendations are in preparation. Meantime, hear- 
ings were continued on proposed legislation dealing 
with pay and other working conditions of Federal 
employees. Beginning in February and continu- 
ing into April, the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service heard proposals of the 
Post Office administration for a reclassification of 
salaries of the postal field service. Representa- 
tives of postal employee unions testified at length. 
Most of the union representatives opposed the 
reclassification plan and urged, instead, a general 
salary increase and further study of the job and 
pay structure of the postal field service. The 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
considered legislation dealing with allowances for 
uniforms, incentive award systems, overtime 
pay, and other fringe benefits for Government 
employees. 


Communist Unions. Membership in unions ousted 
by the CIO in 1949 and 1950‘ continued to 
dwindle. This was reflected in the struggle of 
the largest of these unions, the United Electrical 
Workers (UE), to retain control of its largest 
local (301), representing 20,000 production workers 
at General Electric Co.’s Schenectady, N. Y., plant. 
Early in March, local officers circulated a petition 
among the employees in the Schenectady plant 
favoring secession from the UE (Ind.) and affilia- 
tion with the CIO International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers (IUE). Local union members re- 
portedly endorsed the action overwhelmingly, and 
the local promptly received a new charter from 
IUE. 

National officers of the UE thereupon notified 
the local officers that they were “no longer 
authorized to represent UE local 301” and wired 
General Electric not to remit dues until new local 
officers were named by the national organization. 
Local officers countered by notifying the company 
that such dues were “‘the property of the workers.”’ 
National officials then obtained a Federal court 
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order, tying up the local’s funds and property, 
which in effect temporarily stalled the secession 
move. Meanwhile local union officials conferred 
with the regional office of the NLRB regarding 
an early representation election among local 301’s 
members and continued preparations for eventual 
affiliation with IUE. 

On the other hand, members of the Butte 
Miners Union No. 1, the oldest local of miners 
in the West, and the Anaconda Mill and Smelter- 
men’s local in Montana, voted in favor of con- 
tinued affiliation with the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers (Ind.), one of the unions ousted from 
the CIO as being Communist-dominated. Earlier 
in the year, these two local unions, representing 
7,900 employees of Anaconda Copper Co., were 
chartered by the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO), following a vote for such affiliation at 
special membership meetings. In the NLRB 
election on March 22, these employees voted 
nearly 2 to 1 in favor of keeping the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers Union as their bargaining agent. 


““No-Raiding” Pact. The executive board of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers (AFL) 
and the executive council of the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL) early in March 
authorized their respective presidents to sign the 
AFL-CIO “no-raiding” agreement,’ making a 
total of 47 AFL affiliates that have indicated a 
willingness to sign. Both organizations also 
endorsed the AFL’s plan for settling internal 
jurisdictional disputes. Later in the month, the 
executive board of the CIO announced that it 
would defer final approval of the “no-raiding’”’ 
agreement until more AFL unions agreed to go 
along with the pact. 


NIRB. Early in March, in an NLRB decision 
involving the Trona, Calif., plant of the American 
Potash and Chemical Corp.’ two new rules 


governing the granting of separate representation 
in collective bargaining emerged: (1) The Board 
indicated it will permit craft groups to be sepa- 
rated from larger bargaining units ‘where a true 
craft group is sought and where in addition, the 
union . . . is one which traditionally represents 
that craft.” (2) The Board will also grant sepa- 
rate representation to “certain departmental 
groups which by tradition and practice have 
acquired craft-like characteristics.” At the same 
time, the Board excluded from this rule four in- 
dustries—basic steel, aluminum, logging, and wet 
milling—in which it found the doctrine of the 
National Tube case (76 NLRB 1199) continued to 
be applicable. 

In another case, involving the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., and the independent Order of 
Repeatermen and Toll Testboardmen, the board 
found that the “hit-and-run” strike, as reflected 
by a series of brief sporadic stoppages at scattered 
locations in the 1951 telephone dispute involving 
the company and the Communications Workers 
of America (CIO), was “a form of economic 
warfare beyond the pale of proper strike activi- 
ties.” The case arose when members of the inde- 
pendent union respected the CWA picket lines, 
but returned to work when the pickets were 
withdrawn. In a number of cases, the company 
delayed a day or so in providing work for the 
tollmen. The independent union then charged 
the company with conducting an illegal lockout 
that infringed on rights guaranteed by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. An NLRB examiner upheld this 
contention and ordered the company to pay back 
wages to the workers involved. The Board, 
however, overruled the examiner and dismissed 
the case. 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1953 (p. 1165). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, April 1954 (p. 440). 
' See Monthly Labor Review, December 1953 (p. 1325) 
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Special Reviews 


How to Lie with Statistics. By Darrell Huff. 
New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1954. 
142 pp. $2.95. 

Design for Decision. By Irwin D. J. Bross. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1953. 276 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, diagrams. $4.25. 

These books are reviewed together because both 
are concerned with presenting statistical methods 
to the layman. However, they differ markedly 
as to level of sophistication. 

How to Lie with Statistics covers, to a limited 
extent, the elements of statistics usually found in 
an elementary statistics textbook. Design for 
Decision aims, in nontechnical language, to cover 
the entire field of modern statistical theory. 

Mr. Huff, in How to Lie with Statistics, does not 
actually try to fulfill the verb of the title, but 
rather attempts to teach the layman the funda- 
mental concepts of statistics, with illustrations of 
what are poor or misleading statistics. These il- 
lustrations of misuses of statistics appear to be 
good motivation devices. The use of good charts 
and excellent pictures enables him to present suc- 
cinctly the important concepts used in statistics. 
Discussions are directed at such things as a biased 


sample, and use of the mean, median, or mode. | 


The explanation of sample error is particularly 
good. There are a few conceptual errors in the 
book, the most glaring of which is referring 
to “quota sampling” as “stratified random 
sampling.” 

Design for Decision is a considerably more 
sophisticated presentation. It covers such sub- 
jects as the fundamental notions of probability, 
the history of methods used in reaching decisions, 
and concepts of a decision maker. Further, it 
treats data collection, model building, sampling, 


statistical inference, and a number of other 
statistical techniques. 

The book will not teach the reader how to make 
sound decisions, but rather will give him an appre- 
ciation of what statistical theory can contribute 
to decision making. The book is in a sense similar 
to a work on music appreciation, which will enable 
a person to better appreciate music but will not 
make him either a composer or a professional 
instrumentalist. Similarly, the reader of Design 
for Decision will gain an appreciation of what 
statistical methodology can do but he will not 
acquire the facility for executing the many com- 
plicated statistical techniques. These remarks 
are not intended to diminish the value of the book. 
It is an excellent treatise on modern statistical 
theory. By reading it, one who is concerned in 
any way with data production, data use, or statis- 
tical methodology will acquire an increased appre- 
ciation for what modern statistical methodology 
can do for him. 

The following quotation from Mr. Bross’ book 
is suggestive of his well-balanced treatment of the 
subject: “There is another very grave danger in 
the use of models. After a scientist plays for a 
long time with a given model he may become 
attached to it, jusi as a child may become, in the 
course of time, very attached to a doll (which is 
also a model). A child may become so devoted 
to the doll that she insists that her doll is a real 
baby, and some scientists become so devoted to 
their model (especially if it is a brain child) that 
they will insist that this model is the real world.” 

The author would have been much more effec- 
tive in Design for Decision if his basic illustration 
in decision making, used throughout the book, had 
been more realistic. The choice of this simple and 
somewhat unreal example was motivated by the 
desire to omit the complex mathematics usually 
encountered in real problems. This reviewer be- 
lieves that a more realistic example could have 
been used without introducing difficult mathe- 
matics. 

In contrast with the heaviness of most books on 
statistics, these two will be found very pleasant 
reading. They are very well written and are 
recommended for those interested in the applica- 
tion of statistics. 

—SaMvUEL WEIss 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Bargaining on Productivity—A Management Guide. 
By Fred Rudge. Washington, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1953. 146 pp., bibliog- 
raphy,charts. $5.75. 

This study of the productivity concept as it has 
been and might be used in collective bargaining is, 
in effect, a plea to management to come to grips 
with the concept at the plant level. Mr. Rudge 
presents a brief résumé of productivity measure- 
ment techniques and development, and of the 
growing discussion of productivity as an active 
wage determinant. All this is done to prepare the 
employer against the day when the productivity 
issue might be raised at the bargaining table. 

First prepare productivity indexes for your own 
plant, the author recommends, then he suggests 
ways of doing this for the single-product and the 
multi-product plants. A careful study of these 
indexes, and of the plant’s wage trends for a similar 
time period, will permit a more meaningful discus- 
sion of productivity when necessary. If the 
subject is never brought into bargaining talks, the 
effort spent in assembling indexes is far from 
wasted. The plant-level research may be most re- 
vealing to the individual company, especially inso- 
far as it isolates factors which mitigate against 
efficient production. 

This management guide also reviews and com- 
ments upon the major instances in which pro- 
ductivity has played a role in collective bargaining, 
including the railroad case before the Wage 
Stabilization Board, early in 1953, concerning 
annual improvement (productivity) increases. 

—K. G. Van AvKeEn, JR. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Unity and Diversity in European Labor: An Intro- 
duction to Contemporary Labor Movements. By 
Adolf Sturmtha!. Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 
1953. 237 pp., bibliography. $3.75. 

There has been a growing need for well-docu- 
mented interpretation of the philosophies and 
objectives of European labor as distinguished from 
the unique development of the American trade- 
union movement. Dr. Sturmthal’s book is a 
serious attempt to fill this need and to inspire 
further more detailed analysis. He systematically 
shows the permanent marks which feudalism and 
absolutism have left upon the forming of the 


cultural and social structure of European society. 
From his wealth of background information and 
rich personal experience, he rewards the reader 
with a host of basic historical events which have 
led to splits in European labor. In evaluating 
recent events, he stops at 1951. 

The book is not a complete, logical unit. As the 
author explains, it is, rather, a compilation of 
lectures on related subjects in the field of inter- 
national labor. By covering such a wide area in a 
rather spotty way, he does not convincingly show 
the need, as seemingly intended, for using the tools 
of all social sciences in studying the problem of the 
international behavior of organized labor. The 
reader would have benefited, for instance, from 
a more comprehensive analysis of the patterns 
without limiting the concept to mere feudalistic 
influences. 

—Arno.p L. SrernBacH 
Office of International Labor Affairs 


World Population and Production—Trends and 
Outlook. By W. S. Woytinsky and E. S. 
Woytinsky. New York, Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1953. Ixxii, 1268 pp., bibliography, 
charts, maps. $12. 

The encyclopedic nature of this volume will 
make it a historical monument to the painstaking 
and indefatigable research job of the authors. 
They recognize the almost complete lack of statis- 
tical information in a large number of countries; 
they emphasize the lack of comparability in the 
data that do exist; and deplore the unreliability of 
information originating behind the Iron Curtain. 
However, they have succeeded in putting together 
a plausibly realistic picture of the world, its natural 
and human resources, and its industrial develop- 
ments and their potentiality for the future. The 
major stress is placed on the march of science and 
technology and the tremendous technological 
changes of recent decades. The authors point to 
these changes as omens of even greater and more 
revolutionary changes to come. 

Although the stupendous job of collecting 
data on, and describing, measuring, and explaining 
the progress of, the world’s mechanical civilization 
fully justifies the decision of the authors to abstain 
from “appraising,” the need for appraising has 
become more urgent with the publication of this 
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document. What does the revolution in the 
applied sciences mean to us as human beings? 
The authors have not raised this question and 
perhaps never intended to raise it. Nevertheless, 
it and a host of other questions emerge from their 
book. As statistical economists, they have given 
us a realistic view of the forces behind our recurring 
technological revolutions, but have declined to 
draw, conclusions. The field is wide open for the 
sociologist and others specializing in human and 
social behavior to fill the gap. 
—Bonrts STERN 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Arbitration 


Cases on Arbitration Law. By Wesley A. Sturges. Albany, 
N. Y., Matthew Bender & Co., Inc., 1953. 912 pp. $9. 


Grievance Arbitration in the Federal Courts. By Archibald 
Cox. (In Harvard Law Review, Cambridge, Mass., 
February 1954, pp. 591-607. $1.) 


Guides for Labor Arbitration. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press (for Labor Relations Council of 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce), 1953. 


15 pp. 


Labor Arbitration and the Law in Utah. By Sanford H. 
Kadish. (Jn Utah Law Review, Salt Lake City, 
Fall 1953, pp. 403-420; also reprinted.) 

A general discussion of the subject as well as of its par- 
ticular application in Utah. 


Cooperative Movement 


Consumer Cooperatives in the United States—Recent De- 
velopments. By Jean A. Flexner. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1954. 31 pp.; processed. (Bull. 1158.) 30 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


What Every Cooperator Should Know: A Guide to Cooperative 
Housing. New York, United Housing Foundation, 
[1953]. 32 pp., bibliography, illus. 25 cents. 


The Strength of the I. C. A. [International Cooperative Alli- 
ance] and Iis Affiliates. By A. Wéssner. (Jn Review 
of International Cooperation, London, December 
1953, pp. 295-300.) 


Brugsforeningerne, 1952. [Copenhagen?], Fellesforeningen 
for Danmarks Brugsforeninger, [19537]. 47 pp., 
charts. 

Report of Danish Federation of Consumers Societies 
for 1952. Accompanying the report is a separate explana- 
tory pamphlet in English. 


Education and Training 


Employe Training Handbook: A Guide for Training by 
Operating Management. By Bleick von Bleicken. 
New York and Chicago, Conover-Mast Publications, 
Ine., 1953. 300 pp., bibliography, forms, illus. 
$5.50. 


National Standards for Carpentry Apprenticeship. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, 1954. 31 pp. Free. 


Techniques of Successful Foremanship: A Guide to Effective 
Foremanship Training. By Eugene E. Jennings. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin, School of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Business Research and Service, 1953. 
41 pp. (Wisconsin Commerce Studies, Vol. I, No. 5.) 
$1.15. 


Training the Semi-Skilled Employee. By Del Peterson. 
(In Industrial Relations Newsletter, University of 
Denver, Department of Personnel and Industrial 
Relations, Denver, Colo., Winter 1954, pp. 1-13.) 


Guaranteed Wage 


ABC’s of Guaranteed Wages. By Alfred G. Larke. (In 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, Chicago, March 
1954, pp. 39-41, bibliography.) 


An Introduction to Guaranteed Wages. Detroit, Mich., 
Detroit Labor Trends, 1954. 12 pp. (Special Re- 
port XIV.) $2.25. 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage. By William Haber. (Jn 
Michigan Business Review, University of Michigan, 
School of Business Administration, Ann Arbor, Janu- 
ary 1954, pp. 26-32.) 

Discusses some economic aspects, with particular atten- 
tion to the relationship between guaranteed wages and 
unemployment insurance. 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage and Its Implications to a 
Free Economy. New York, National Association of 
Manufacturers, Employee Relations Division, 1954. 
43 pp., bibliography. 50 cents to members, $1 to 
nonmembers, of Association. 

Presents National Association of Manufacturers’ views 
of increasing union demands, pro and con arguments, and 
economic implications of guaranteed work or wages. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage Payments and Related Employer 
Paymenis Under State Unemployment Insurance 
Systems. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Employment Security, 1953. 14 pp.; 
processed. Free. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage—A Modified System. By 
Emile Bouvier, S.J. Montreal, Industrial and Labor 
Relations Publications, 1954. 52 pp., bibliography. 
50 cents. 
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Handicapped 


A Guide for the Placement of the Physically Handicapped 
(6th Edition): Part II, Ordnance and Ordnance Stores 
Positions (Pertaining to the Procurement, Manufacture, 
Repair, Testing, Storage, and Issue of Ammunition and 
Military Equipment). Washington, U. 8. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, 1953. 536 pp. (Pamphlet 14-2.) 
$1.25, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Proceedings of the Third AFPH National Conference on 
Placement of Severely Handicapped, [Washington], 
March 23-25, 1958. Washington, American Federa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped, 1953. 204 pp. 
$2. 


A Survey of Sheltered Workshops Operated by Jewish Voca- 
tional Service Agencies. New York, Jewish Occupa- 
tional Council, 1954. 31 pp. $1. 


The Rehabilitation of Industrial Hand and Arm Disabilities. 
New York, Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
(1953). 47 pp., illus. $1. 

A series of papers presented at the second annual con- 
ference and demonstration for compensation insurers and 
physicians sponsored by the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, April 28, 1953, 


Industrial Hygiene 


Chromate Hazards in Industry. By Edmund N. Walsh, 
M.D. (Jn Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, December 5, 1953, pp. 1305-1308. 
45 cents.) 


Radiation Hazards. Trenton, New Jersey Department of 
Health, Bureau on Adult and Industrial Health, 
[19537]. 8 pp., bibliography. (Industrial Health 
Bull., Vol. 4, No. 10.) 


Safe and Sane Uses of Atomic Energy. (In Industrial 
Bulletin, State Department of Labor, New York, 
January 1954, pp. 3-7, illus.) 

Brief account of some industrial uses of atomic energy 
and of a “‘model safety program’’ at a New York electronics 
plant. 


Industrial Noise. By Noel 8. Symons and others. (Jn 
Factory Management and Maintenance, New York, 
December 1953, pp. 113-136, diagrams, illus.; also 
reprinted by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. as Plant 
Operation Library No. 148.) 

Symposium of six articles dealing, respectively, with 
legal problems (connected with compensation for hearing 
loss), noise deafness, noise measurement, noise standards, 
hearing tests, and noise abatement. 


A Noise Survey of Manufacturing Industries. By Henry B. 
Karplus and George L. Bonvallet. (Jn American 


Industrial Hygiene Association Quarterly, Chicago, 
December 1953, pp. 235-263, charts. 75 cents.) 
Noise levels, as they affect workers, were measured in 40 
plants of selected industries, including the metalworking 
industries as having the most severe noise problems, 
A second article in the same journal, by F. G. Tyzzer, 
deals with general principles of reducing industrial noise. 


Tuberculosis Control in Indusiry. By Harold A. Vonachen, 
M.D., and others. (Jn Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery, Chicago, January 1954, pp. 9-12, illus. 
75 cents.) 

A short account of one company’s experience. 


Industrial Relations 


Collective Bargaining and Decentralization in the Rubber- 
Tire Industry. By Irvin Sobel. (Jn Journal of 
Political Economy, Chicago, February 1954, pp. 
12-25. $1.50.) 


Employer Associations Engaged in Collective Bargaining 
in New York State—A Directory. New York, State 
Department of Labor, Division of Research and 
Statistics, 1953. 81 pp.; processed. (Publication 
B-71.) 


The Future of Collective Bargaining in an Age of Inflation. 
By Theodore Levitt. (Jn Labor Law Journal, 
Chicago, January 1954, pp. 7-27. $1.) 


Holiday Provisions in Union Agreements in 1952-53. By 
Abraham Weiss and Dena G. Wolk. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, 1954. 6 pp., chart. (Serial R. 2130; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, February 1954.) 
Free. 


Provisions of Teamsters’ Union Contracts in Effect in 
December 1952 in New York City. New York, State 
Department of Labor, Division of Research and 
Statistics, 1954. 47 pp.; processed. (Special Labor 
News Memorandum 46.) 


Labor Unions and National Politics in Italian Industrial 
Plants. By Maurice F. Neufeld. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell University, Institute of International Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, 1954. 146 pp. (Cornell 
International Industrial and Labor Relations Reports, 
1.) $2. 

Historical description of shop grievance committees and 
their relative ineffectiveness because of the extreme 
Marxist views pervading the Italian trade-union move- 
ment. The author concludes that “so long as an over- 
whelming number of Italian workers remain wedded to an 
embittered Marxist outlook upon life, they will give their 
allegiance to the Communist CGIL [Italian General Con- 
federation of Labor] and the purposes of grievance com- 
mittees will remain unfulfilled.” 
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Labor Organizations 


Union Security. By Orme W. Phelps. Los Angeles, 
University of California, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1953. 57 pp., bibliography. 25 cents. 


Directory of Labor Unions [in New Mexico], Listed by Local 
Office Area, January 15, 1954. [Albuquerque], State 
Employment Service, 1954. 24 pp.; processed. 


Participation of a Labor Union in the Study of Problems of 
Psychiatry in Industry. By Louis L. Tureen, M.D. 
(In A.M.A. Archives of Industrial Hygiene and Occu- 
pational Medicine, Chicago, January 1954, pp. 
23-28. $1.) 
Describes the psychiatric activities of the St. Louis 
Labor Health Institute. 


Proceedings of 18th Annual Convention, Canadian Congress 
of Labor, Montreal, September 14-18, 1958. Ottawa, 
Canadian Congress of Labor, [1954]. 126 pp.; 
supplement, 103 pp. 


Fifty-Ninth Annual Report of Irish Trade Union Congress, 
. . . 1952-68, and Report of Proceedings of Fifty- 
Ninth Annual Meeting, Held in Sligo, July 22-24, 
1968. Dublin, Irish Trade Union Congress, 1953. 
180 pp. 


Third World Congress of International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, Stockholm, July 4-11, 1953: General 
Secretary's Report on the Activity of the Confederation 
Since July 1951 and Financial Reports for the Period 
April 1, 1951-December 31, 1952. Brussels, Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, [19537]. 
182 pp., illus. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


Government Aid for Health Plans. By Helen B. Shaffer. 
Washington (1205 19th Street NW.), Editorial 
Research Reports, 1954. 18 pp. (Vol. I, 1954, 
No.7.) $1. 


Principles of Payment for Hospital Care Recommended by 
the Council on Prepayment Plans and Hospital Reim- 
bursement of the American Hospital Association. 
Chicago, American Hospital Association, 1953. 17 
pp.; processed. 


Role of the State Public Assistance Agency in Medical 
Care—A Series of Reports: I, General Aspects of Medi- 
cal Assistance; II, Pooled Funds for Medical Care. 
Chicago, American Public Welfare Association, 1953. 
8 pp.;7 pp. 20 cents each. 


Group Disability Insurance Plans. By Lois E. Forde. 
(In Management Record, National Industrial Con- 


ference Board, Inc., New York, March 1954, pp. 
90-93, 113-116.) 
Analysis of the plans of 51 companies. 


Retail Health and Life Insurance Plans. By Hazel Jean 
Waldrop. (Jn Stores, the Magazine of Retailing, 
New York, November 1953, pp. 44-47, 59.) 


Occupations 


Career, the Annual Guide to Business Opportunities, 1954. 
New York, Career Publications, Inc., 1954. 198 pp., 
charts, maps, illus. $2. 


Career Planning for High School Students. By William J. 
Reilly. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. 110 
pp. $2. 


Directory of Professional Opportunities. By Robert Shos- 
teck. Washington, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1954. 81 pp. 75 cents. 

Compilation of practitioner-population ratios in selected 
professional and related occupations in about 200 major 

American cities and metropolitan areas. 


Professional Opportunities in Mathematics. Buffalo, N. Y., 
(Prof. H. M. Gehman, Mathematical Association of 
America, University of Buffalo], 1954. 24 pp., 
bibiiography. 2ded. 25 cents. 


Orthoptic Technician. 
Inc., 1953. 6 pp. 
50 cents. 

Other recent leaflets in this series, not previously listed 
in the Monthly Labor Review, cover the following occu- 
pations: Pathologist, medical record librarian, forester, 
purchasing agent, and department store salesclerk. 


Peapack, N. J., Personnel Services, 
(Occupational Abstract 165.) 


Social Origins and Occupational Career Patterns. By 
Reinhard Bendix, Seymour M. Lipset, F. Theodore 
Malm. (Jn Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Ithaca, N. Y., January 1954, pp. 246-261. $1.50.) 


Pensions 


Guide to Pension and Profit Sharing Plans. By Robert 8. 
Holzman; edited by Saul B. Ackerman. Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., Farnsworth Publishing Co., Inc., 
1953. 64 pp. $1.50. 

The guide deals almost entirely with pension plans. 
lt consists of questions and answers, primarily for em- 
ployers, with emphasis on tax advantages obtainable from 
the plans. 


Private Pension Plans. (In Monthly Review of Credit and 
Business Conditions, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, New York City, December 1953, pp. 185-188.) 

Discusses rate and amount of growth, investment prac- 
tices of administrators, and prospects for future growth of 
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private pension plans, as well as their effects on other 
savings and spending. 


The Problem of Retirement in Industry: Fifth Annual 
Labor-Management Conference, Rutgers University, 
May 12, 1958. New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers 
University, Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations, [19537]. 79 pp.; processed. $2. 


Survey of Pension Funds in the Houston Area. By Patrick 
J. Nicholson. Houston, Texas, University of Hous- 
ton, College of Business Administration, Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, 1953. 22 pp. 
(Houston Studies in Business and Economics, In- 
dustrial Relations Series, 2.) $1. 


Retail Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans. By Hazel Jean 
Waldrop. (Jn Stores, the Magazine of Retailing, 
New York, October 1953, pp. 16-20, 58.) 


Value of Benefits Under Railroad Retirement Act. (In 
Monthly Review, U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board, 
Chicago, December 1953, pp. 224-229, 231.) 


Personnel Management 


Essentials of Effective Personnel Administration—Case 
Studies of Successful Company Experience. New 
York, American Management Association, 1953. 51 
pp. (Personnel Series, 154.) $1 to members, $1.25 
to nonmembers, of Association. 


Guide to Personnel Activities of Professional and Technical 
Associations. By Dorothy W. Otten. Chicago, 
Civil Service Assembly, 1953. 55 pp., bibliographies. 
(Personnel Report Series, 534.) $1.50 to members, 
$2 to nonmembers, of Assembly. 

Brings together for the first time, according to the 
foreword, a “working source of information about the types 
of assistance available to public personnel agencies from 
professional and technical associations in a wide variety 
of personnel operations.” 


Personnel Practices in Industry. By William R. Spriegel 
and Alfred G. Dale. Austin, University of Texas, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1954. 67 pp., charts. 
(Personnel Study 8.) $1.50. 


Stock Ownership Plans for Employees. New York, New 
York Stock Exchange, 1953. 85 pp. 


Worker Altitude on Incentives. By Alfred G. Larke. 
(In Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, New York, 
December 1953, pp. 61-63, charts; aiso reprinted.) 

Summary data from a survey among 2,500 production 
employees of a large metal fabricating corporation, made 
by the University of Michigan’s Survey Research Center 
in its “human relations program.” 


Worker Values in Job Evaluation: Impact of Job Evaluation 
on Worker Altitudes. By Leonard R. Sayles. (In 
Personnel, New York, January 1954, pp. 266-274. 


$1.) 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Clerical Salary Survey, [September 1953]. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1954. 
46 pp., chart. (Studies in Labor Statistics, 10.) 


Washington, Bureau 


Earnings of First-Line Supervisors. 
17 pp. (Personnel 


of National Affairs, Inc., 1954. 
Policies Forum Survey 22.) $1. 


Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, July 1, 1958. 
By John F. Laciskey. Washington, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1954. 
34 pp. (Buil. 1152.) 30 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

In addition to the above, the Bureau has published 
bulletins on union wages as of July 1, 1953, covering local 
transit operating employees, motortruck drivers and 
helpers, and the printing trades (Bulletins 1153, 1154, and 
1155, respectively). 


Wage Changes Negotiated in Major California Union Agree- 
ments, 1953. San Francisco, Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics and Re- 
search, 1954. 16 pp.; processed. 


Une Révolution Economique: La Belgique Pays 4 Hauts 
Salaires. By le Baron Snoy et d’Oppuers. Brussels, 
Société d’Economie Politique de Belgique, January 
1954. 34 pp. (Comptes Rendus, 223.) 

A review of Belgian wage policies since World War II 
and an evaluation of their effects upon the Belgian economy. 


Wage Rates, Salaries, and Hours of Labor in Canada, 
October 1952. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1953. 
174 pp., chart. (Annual Report 35.) 25 cents. 


Women in Industry 


The Outlook for Women as Medical X-Ray Technicians. 
By Mildred 8, Barber. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1954. 53 pp., 
bibliography, illus. (Bull. 203-8; Medical Services 
Series.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


State Hour Laws for Women. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1953. 114 pp. 
(Bull. 250.) 40 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Toward Better Working Conditions for Women: Menods 
and Policies of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America. By Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1953. 71 pp., bibliography, illus. (Bull. 
252.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington. 
Women in the [Canadian] Labor Force. (In Labor Gazette, 


Department of Labor, Ottawa, March 1954, pp. 
372-390, charts. 25 cents.) 
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The Statistical Outlook on Japanese Women Workers, 1952. 
[Tokyo], Ministry of Labor, Women’s and Minors’ 
Bureau, 1953. 14 pp., chart; processed. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Workmen’s Compensation in the United States. Washing- 
ton, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1954. 45 pp. (Bull. 1149.) 30 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

The eight chapters of the bulletin, dealing with various 
aspects of workmen’s compensation, appeared originally 

as articles in the Monthly Labor Review during 1953. 


Report of [California] Senate Interim Committee on Work- 
men’s Compensation Benefits. Sacramento, 1953. 
Part I, 263 pp.; Part II, 23 pp. 

Findings on a number of problems arising under the 
State workmen’s compensation law and its administration 
are contained in Part I; recommendations are presented in 
Part II. Additional reports, the committee states, are to 
follow. 


How Can We Improve the [Illinois] Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law and Its Administration? By Reuben G. 
Soderstrom. Champaign, University of Illinois, 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1954. 
20 pp.; processed. (Lecture Series, 10.) 

Includes consideration of 1953 amendments to the law. 


The Nevada Industrial Insurance Act and Nevada Occupa- 
tional Diseases Act, Effective July 1, 1958. Carson 
City, Nevada Industrial Commission, 1953. 90 pp. 


Forces That Spiral Workmen’s Compensation Costs, [New 
York State]. By Joseph 8. Keiper. New York, Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York, Inc., 
1953. 110 pp., charts. $1.50. 


Report of the Committee of Consultants on Occupational Loss 
of Hearing. Albany, New York State Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1953. 17 pp. 

Contains answers to questions propounded to its com- 
mittee of consultants by the New York State Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in its quest for standards for use in 
considering hearing-loss compensation claims, together 
with a background statement by the Board chairman. 


Miscellaneous 


American Labor and the American Spirit: Unions, Labor- 
Management Relations, and Productivity. By Witt 
Bowden. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1954. 66 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, charts. (Bull. 1145.) 40 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. 

Shows the development of the labor movement in the 

United States in terms of historical and philosophical 

influences. 


Economic Planning Under Free Enterprise. By Henry 
Grayson. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1954. 
134 pp. $2. 

Deals particularly with the United States, Canada, 

Great Britain, and Sweden, with an overall chapter on 

the O. E. E. C. countries. 


Films for Labor. Washington, American Federation of 
Labor, Workers Education Bureau, 1954. 44 pp., 
illus. 25 cents. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Conference of Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries, November 12-13, 1953, Boston, 
Mass. Akron, Ohio, Council of Profit Sharing Indus- 
tries, 1954. xxix, 233 pp. 

Subjects considered at the various sessions were: Why 
profit sharing? how to maintain employee interest; what 
the employee has to say about profit sharing; pertinent laws 
and regulations; and investment of profitsharing trust 
funds. 


Puerto Rican Population of New York City: 1, Demographic 
and Labor Force Characteristics; 2, Vital Statistics; 
8, Social and Welfare Statistics. Edited by A. J. 
Jaffe. New York, Columbia University, Bureau of 
Applied Sociai Research, 1954. 61 pp.; processed. 
Papers delivered before New York Area Chapter of 
American Statistical Association, October 21, 1953. 


Economic Situation [in Japan] During 1953. (In Survey of 
Economic Conditions in Japan, Monthly Circular of 
Mitsubishi Econemic Research Institute, Tokyo, 
January 1954; 56 pp.) 

A section on labor includes data on employment, wages, 
incomes, expenditures, and labor productivity. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 
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tComputation of these data has been discontinued. 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries ' 
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1 See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 
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TABLE A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 
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' Includes all executive agencies (except Central Intelligence Agency) and 
Government corporations. Civilian employment in navy yards, arsenals, 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time awe who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For min- 

manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer 
to production and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless 


service assistants, operat 
pay-station attendants. During 1952 such employees made up 47 


the total number a@ n employees in telephone esta’ 


otherwise , data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working super- 
visors. Data for the three current months are su to revision without no- 
tation; revised figures for earlier months wil] be identified by asterisks the 
first month they are published. 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

' See footnote 2, table A-2. 

‘ See footnote 3, table A-2. 

* Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and termina! companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Com and relate to al] employees who received pez 
during month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 
Group D. 

* Beginning with January 1953, data include only privately operated estab- 
lishments. Averages for earlier years include both privately operated and 
Government operated establishments. Data for 1953 shown in prior issues 
of the Monthly Labor Review were on the old basis, and are superseded by 
these data, 


s in the telephone industry as 
ange re craftsmen; line 


ge > ’ 

. During 1952 such employees 

made up 23 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting bours and earnings data. 

’ ing with 1952, data relate to domestic employees, except messen- 
gers, and those com entirely on a commission and are not strictly 
com ble with shown for 1951. 

ble on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
a 


1 Money ts only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not in 


tComputation of these data has been discontinued. 
Bee Nore on p. 576 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of uction workers in selected industries, in current and 
10h a9 delinns” 
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! These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for in purchasing power as determined 
from the Bureau's Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 having been 
selected for the base period 


4 Preliminary. 
See Note on p. 576, 


TABLE C-3: Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of an workers in manufacturing 
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1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earn’ , social security and income taxes for which the 
ble. The amount of income tax liability de- 

ts by the worker as 

earnings have, there- 


fore, 
de, ents; (2) a worker wi 

‘be computation of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 


age weekly earnings for al) production workers in manufacturing industries 
without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The pri- 


mary value of the s series is that of relative changes in 


disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. 
3 Preliminary. 


See NOTE on p. 576. 
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3 11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J Holiday period. 
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D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
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small cities are combined 


verage. 
tion of the index, see The Consumer Price Index 

on 7 Labor Review; the pamphlet, The Consumer 

adjustment of C nce Index, in the April 1981 Monthly Labor 

t of Consumers’ 

view; Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ Index, Bulletin 1039, 


and the following 


imeographed ta! 
United States and 20 in 


sparen Gonsumeny Biles tnGen, Revers of0 § 1 Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Education and Labor (1951); and 
Report of the poeeece Committee on the Cost of Living (1945). 


are available upon request 
dividual cities regular! 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, food and its subgroups 
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TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, all items and food 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, a food,’ by city 


[1947-49 = 100} 
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United States average 


Monthly: 
Chicago, Tll_... 
Detroit, Mich 
Los Agere, Calif 
New York, N. Y_..... 
Philadelphia. Pa.. 
Mar., June, Sept., and Dec.: 
Atlanta, Ga . : 
Baltimore, Md 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
8t. Louis, Mo 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Feb., Mar, Aug., and Nov.: 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Houston, Tex 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 


Jan., Apr., July, and Oct.: 
Boston, Mass 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 





Total housing 


116.8 


Solid fuels and 
fuel oil 
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operation 
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Mar. Mar. 
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113. 
113. 
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! See footnote 1 to table D-1. 


* See tables D- 


2, D-3, D-4, and D-7, for food. 


3 Not available. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 
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! See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 56 cities for total food (1935- 
39=100 or June 1940=100) were published in the March 1953 Monthly Labor 
Review and in previous issues. See table D-7 for U. 8. average prices for 4¢ 
cities combined. 





ble D-1. 
ning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1. 
table D-2. 
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TABLE D-7: Average retail prices of selected foods 
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All fruits and vegetables—Continued 
Fresh fruits and veget: bles—Continued 
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1 41 cities. 
1 38 cities. 
4 12 cities. 
* 34 cities. 


el 
* 4 cities beginning July 1953, 43 cities December 1952 th bh June 1953. 
¥ Specification changed from 12 ounces to 10 ounces, effective February 1954. 


*Priced only in season. 


Note.—The United States average retail food prices appearing in table 
D-7 are based on pmerens ney in 46 cities for use " the calculation 
of the food component of the 
food prices for 
upon request. Prices for the 26 medium-size and small cities are not published 
on an individual city basis. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
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s2n2e2e8 


“An euwnow- 


Drugs, pharmaceu 
Fats and oils, inedible 
Mixed fertilizer 

Fertilizer Is 

Other chemicals and products -_ 


Rubber and ucts 
Crude rubber 
Tire casi and tubes__.. 
Other rub 


Mar. June Mar. | June 
1954? 1953 1953 rf 1968 | 1950 
110.6 110. 9} 110. 100.5} 109.8) 109.4) 110.0) 100, 
98. 5 97. 04.4) 93.7] 95. 95. 97. 97. 00. 04.5 
89.6} 89.7) 91. 89.8) 94.2) 94. 100.9} 105.4) 106.9) 105. 80.8 
93. 0) 4 91. 90.6} 89.3] 87. 84. 93. 93. 89.6 
92.4) 91.3) 91.8) 839) 784/ 82 86. 91. 87. 91. 90. 8 
105.9} 106.5) 104.2) 103.2) 103.5 | 103. 104.0} 104.3) 108.4) 104.6) 107.3 
94.4; °95.0/ 97.5) 99.5] 101.9] 100. 3.1) @. 96.7) 100. 81.6 
80.1} 89.6) 92.7) 97.2) 111.6] 126. 106. 98.7) 102.5) 100. 70.6 
93.4) 91.6) 90.5) 80.7) 88.0] 84. 80. 3. 95. 97. 87.6 
181.2} 168.0] 161.0] 148.1] 145.9] 146. 136.7; 135.4) 187.1) 142.5) 122 4 
105.3} 104.8 106.2) 104.3] 103.8 | 104. 104. 108.3} 104.3) 103.2) 104.1) 96.8 
112.6] 112.7] 1124) 112.2) 1126] 112. 108. 107.9} 109.0} 100.2) 108. 96.5 
92.8) 92.9) 96.4) 89.7) 862) 88. 93. 91.6) 93. 89. 91.2) 102.4 
106.2) 107.4) 109.4) 111.3) 113.9] 112. 110. 107.7} 107.9} 108.5) 109. 90.0 
103.0} *103.0} 103.8} 103.9) 104.7 | 106. 104. 108.7] 104.0} 104.4) 105.1) 98.0 
112.6} 110.2} 110.1) 108.9) 108.7 | 110. 110.5 109.8} 109.6) 109.7] 109. 04.7 
209.1} 191.4) 1821) 171.6] 171.0] 169. 169. 164.6} 164.6) 1681) 168.9) 736.9 
95.1) 94.7; 93.5) 92.7) 856) 94 82.2 60. 64. 60.4) 60. 63.9 
67.9) 65.2) 640) 66.3) 71.2] 70.1 62. 9) 68.4) 70. 75. 75. 67.9 
73.1) 69.8) 727) 74.2) 75.5) 73.3 70. 9) 79. 79. 79. 70. 67.4 
83.0} 81.4) 83.8) 844) 842] 80.3) 83. 4 84.6) 86. 85. 84. 79.2 
106.5) 108.9) 111.5} 113.9] 110.2] 117.1 116.7 120.2} 121.5} 120.5) 120.9] 108.8 
114.3} 114.4) 114.8) 1146) 1145] 114.6) 114. 9} 113.9} 113.6) 113.2) 113.4) 102.9 
+ 95.1| *95.3) 96.1) 95.8] o62| 065 97.5 97.4| 97. 97.5} 93.3 
. 88.5) *88.8 4) 90.9] 91.6! 924) 93.7) 94.1 93.4) 93. 93.1) 90.0 
Q 109.3} 109.0) 111.0) 112.1) 111.5] 111.6) 111.2) 1118 111.6) 112. 111.9} 105.3 
4 84.9) 85.4) 85.4) 85.5) 85.2] 85.9! 86.7) 86. 87.5| 87. 87.9} 91.3 
:' 135.1] 135.8) 142.1] 130.3] 136.5 | 135.8) 134.7] 134 134.7} 133. 141.4) gag 
7 98.7) *98.8) 99.1) 97.9) 98.7) 98.7) O85) 99. 99.4) 99. 99. 92:7 
3 80.6} °83.1| 827) 824) 835| 827) 829) 86 85.5) 83. 82.8) 96.2 
6 94.6) *°94.9) 95.3) 95.6! 97.1| 97.1) 9971 oo 101.0) 100. 98.1) 90.1 
8 55.5] 55.4) 56.8) 57.7] 64.3] 64.4] 74.2) 76. 74. 64. 04.3 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities \—Continued 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new ccnstruction ' 


[Value of work put in place] 
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1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. ment of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the given period 
of time. These figures should be differentiated from [ey valuation data 
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TaBLe F-2: Value of contracts awarded and forceaccount work started on federally financed 
new construction, by type of construction ' 
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